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SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, 1792-1871 
GEOLOGIST AND GEOGRAPHER 


HERE was hardly a foreign scientific society of any note during the 
T life of the distinguished subject of our frontispiece which had not his 

name enrolled among its honorary members. Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison’s home during his later years was one of the great centres where 
science, art, literature, politics, and social eminence were brought together 
in friendly intercourse. Perhaps no man of the present century has done 
more to promote the progress of geographical science and kindle the spirit 
of adventure among those engaged in Arctic exploration on the one hand 
and of African discovery on the other. He traveled in various parts of 
the globe, and, struck with the resemblance in geological structure be- 
tween the Ural mountains and the Australian chain, he was the first to 
predict the discovery of gold in Australia. 

He had reached the age of thirty-two before he took any active inter- 
est in science, but from that time to the end of his interesting history his 
industry and enthusiasm were marvelous. It was in the year 1831 that 
he found the field in which the chief work of his life was to be accom- 
plished. It was in the borders of Wales, where his researches resulted in 
bringing into notice a remarkable series of formations, each replete with 
distinctive organic remains older than and very different from those of the 
other rocks of England. These discoveries were found to belong to a 
geological period of which there are recognizable traces in almost every 
part of the globe. He added a new chapter to geological history, one that 
contains the story of almost the earliest appearance of living things upon 
this planet. The old British tribe Silures gave the name to the Sz/urian 
System which he established, and which passed into the familiar vocabulary 
of geologists in every country. He projected an important geological cam- 
paign in Russia with the view of extending to that country the classifica- 
tion he had succeeded in elaborating for the older rocks of western Europe. 
He was accompanied by De Verneuil and Keyserling, in conjunction with 
whom he produced an excellent work on Russia and the Ural Mountains, 
published in 1845. 
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98 SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON 


He was knighted in 1846, and during the same year presided over the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Southampton. He soon afterward became president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and so energetic was he in behalf of geographical explo- 
ration that to a large section of the contemporary public he was known - 
rather as a geographer than as a geologist. He particularly identified 
himself with the variable fortunes of David Livingstone in Africa, and 
did much to raise and keep alive the sympathy of his fellow countrymen 
in the fate of that heroic explorer. In 1863 he was made a K. C. B. and 
three years later a baronet. 

In the last decade of his life he devoted himself to geological investiga- 
tions among the Highlands of Scotland, where he succeeded in showing 
that the vast masses of crystalline schists, previously supposed to be a part 
of what was termed the primitive formations, were really not older than 
the Silurian period, for underneath them lay beds of limestone and 
quartzite containing Lower Silurian fossils. By this important discovery 
he not only changed at once the accepted views of the structure of half a 
kingdom but furnished a gigantic example of regional metamorphism, the 
true significance of which in regard to theories of metamorphism is not yet 
adequately appreciated. 

He was descended from a Scottish clan which for many generations 
had lived in the west of Ross-shire. His father married one of the Mac- 
kenzies of Fairburn, and purchased the estate of Tarradale, where Rod- 
erick, their eldest son, was born in 1792. The youth’s education took a 
military turn, and while yet quite young he was placed on the staff of his 
uncie, General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and went with the army to Spain 
and Portugal. He resigned in 1816 and married the daughter of General 
Hugonin of Nursted House, Hampshire, with whom he traveled on. the 
continent, spending much time in Italy, where it is said her cultivated 
tastes and artistic proclivities were of decided influence in guiding his 
intellectual pursuits. He afterward settled in England and became one of 
the greatest fox-hunters in the northern counties. But he grew weary 
of field-sports, and meeting Sir Humphry Davy was induced to attend 
lectures at the Royal Institution, where he was soon fascinated by the 
young science of geology. 

One of the closing: public acts of Murchison’s useful career was the 
founding of a chair of geology and mineralogy in the university of Edin- 
burgh, for which he gave the sum of six thousand pounds, an annual sum 
of two hundred pounds being likewise provided by a vote in parliament 
for the endowment of the professorship. 

















THE DEMAND FOR EDUCATION IN AMERICAN HISTORY * 


The American Historical Association enters upon its sixth year under 
new and favorable auspices, and the country may be congratulated upon 
the rise and progress of an association with special claims not simply 
upon American scholars, but upon every thoughtful American who desires 
his children to understand aright the history and principles of their coun- 
try. It seems to have sprung into existence under the guidance of our 
accomplished experts to supply a great national want, and to perfect for 
the scholars and the people of America a branch of education which to 
America, of all the countries in the world, is of supreme importance ; for 
the defects in our methods of historic study have been widely felt and 
frankly acknowledged, and this branch of our education has kept pace 
neither with the progress nor with the dangers of the republic. 

These considerations give to the American Historical Association a 
national and a practical importance which congress has wisely recognized 
by the act of incorporation authorizing the association to share the 
advantages of the Smithsonian Institute and the National Museum, and 
instructing the secretary of the Smithsonian Institute to communicate to 
congress reports of our proceedings and of the condition of historical 
study in America. Our secretary reported in October the titles of some 
two hundred historical societies in the United States, including a number 
honorably distinguished during the past century by scholarly manage- 
ment and excellent work. His report shows also the resolutions of the 
executive council, and the circular addressed by its instruction to the state 
historical societies. The letter from the secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute announcing the generous privileges accorded to this association in 
regard to its collections, exchanges, and the printing and distribution of 
its reports, is definite and encouraging ; and the cordial reception of the 
association by the residents of Washington honorably represents the 
enlightened sentiment of the republic. 

The instructive papers of our association, especially those of Professor 
Herbert B. Adams, Dr. Andrew D. White, and President Charles K. 
Adams, have given us a full account of the progress of the new methods 
of historic study in Europe, with interesting particulars supplied by their 

* Inaugural: address of Hon. John Jay, LL D., President of the Association, at the opening 


session of the meeting of the American Historical Association, in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 29, 1890. 
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own large experience. President Adams in his inaugural told us of the 
latest progress in England at Oxford and Cambridge ; of the moderate ad- 
vance in Holland, at the universities of Leyden, Groningen, and Utrecht, 
and in Belgium at Liege and Ghent, Brussels and Louvain; of the very 
remarkable progress in Italy, from the national unification, with its im- 
mense archives, notably at Florence and Rome, and with its eminent pro- 
fessors of Florence, Turin, Naples, Venice, Palermo, Milan, Pavia, and 
Bologna. Then came a reference to the study of history in Germany, of 
which Ex-President White had given so comprehensive and instructive a 
review, and to its remarkable progress in France at Paris and Bordeaux. 
As regards America President Adams reminded us that the methods of 
work in our institutions of university grade were very different from those 
in vogue twenty-five years’ ago, and that several of the professors of history 
now employed have received their training in the best methods of the old 
world. He advised us of the progress at Harvard, under Professor Henry 
Adams and President Eliot; at Yale, under Professors Fisher, Wheeler, 
George B. Adams, and Sumner on constitutional and financial law; at 
Columbia, under Professor John W. Burgess in the school of ‘political 
- science, and to which new life will doubtless be added under the vigorous 
and judicious influence of President Low; at the University of Michigan, 
where under Dr. White the science of history was lifted to the very sum- 
mit of promise and usefulness; at Cornell, where the admirable work of 
Dr. White is being carried on by President Adams himself; and lastly, at 
Johns Hopkins university, whose historic volumes tell their own story, and 
where so much work has been so excellently well done, and where forty 
graduate students in history are working with a view to the doctor’s degree. 

The harmony and helpfulness of the students of the various national- 
ities of Europe toward each other, and toward the scholars of our land, 
in furthering the introduction of the new methods of history in the col- 
leges and universities of the world, recall the words of Sir Henry Maine: 
“The only community which, as far as I can see, is absolutely undivided 
by barriers of nationality, of prejudice, of birth, and of wealth, is the com- 
munity of men of letters.” 

America, we are told, is still far behind Europe in the study of history, 
and Professor Emerson of Harvard declares that “history has been taught 
very badly in America, or rather, to be honest, it has hardly been taught 
at all;"* and we are told, too, that the time is passing, in certain lands at 
least, when historians, one after another, set themselves up to write the pane- 

* Methods of Teaching History. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
1883. (Page 196.) 
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gyric of his favorite period or party, and “each panegyric is an apology or 
a falsehood.” Professor Emerson says—and this seems to be the general 
opinion of our scholars—that the new principle “is no longer on trial in 
America; it has come to stay.” The importance of history as illustrating 
the continuing tie which amid all the changes of time connects the present 
with the past is a constant idea with thoughtful Americans. ‘“ The founda- 
tions of our Christian culture,” says Dr. Eliphalet Potter, the accomplished 
president of Hobart college, “ of our boasted commerce and manufactures, 
of our science and our government, are as old as history. . . . Allthe 
splendid superstructure of art and knowledge in the nineteenth century is 
built upon enduring foundations, laid by other races as well as by our 
heathen ancestors and Christian forefathers, The saying of Christ is the 
motto of the ages: ‘Other men have labored and ye have entered into 
their labors.’’’** What they did, and the reason and result of their action, 
make history philosophy teaching by example. 

The American student of history cannot forget the debt due by Amer- 
ica to the world. We may hesitate to join in the boast that we are the 
latest product of the ages, Time’s last and noblest offspring, the Star of 
Empire on its western way; but the fact that our republic occupies a posi- 
tion that commands a world-wide influence and imposes upon its citizens 
proportionate responsibilities, is one that the world recognizes and which 
we cannot ignore. The historic contrast presented by the fact that while 
we were celebrating the centennial of our Constitution and rejoicing in its 
strength, the French Exposition was exhibiting fifteen national constitu- 
tions, of which fourteen had been adopted and rejected during the last 
century, was not without significance. Lafayette in his reply to Henry 
Clay’s speech of welcome said that the United States reflected “on every 
part of the world the light of a far superior civilization;”+ and Ticknor 
spoke for the more enlightened Americans when he felt, on crossing the 
Pyrenees, “as if he had gone backward two centuries in time.” That 
impartial and philosophic observer, Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, declared that 
“the American civilization is the highest civilization that the world has 
ever seen, and comes nearer to the realization of the catholic idea.” Nor 
can we forget that an English representative so eminent as Mr. Gladstone 
has said :{ “I wish to recognize the prospective and approaching right of 
America to be the great organ of the powerful English tongue.” 


* Baccalaureate sermon, preached in the Packer Memorial church of the Lehigh university, 
June 16, 1889. 

+ Dhomas Jefferson's Views on Public Education. By John C. Henderson. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. (Page 5.) ¢ At Paris, 8th September, 1887. 
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Mr. Gladstone and the philosophic thinkers of Europe doubtless recog- 
nize the truth of a remark by William von Humboldt, that “ beyond the 
sum of creative forces directly presented by events there remains a pow- 
erfully active principle which, though not directly manifest, yet lends 
impulse and direction to those forces and ideas which according to their 
nature lie beyond the finite, but still permeate and rule the world’s his- 
tory in all its parts.” This active force, which history alone discloses and 
which cannot be safely overlooked, Burke recognized when, as if inspired 
by the historic spirit and judging of the future by the past, in his speech 
on conciliation he described not simply the American colonists from Eng- 
land, but those from other lands, as marked by a spirit of resistance to the 
exercise of an authority which they denied. He said: 

“. . . The religion most prevalent in our northern colonies is a refine- 
ment of the principle of resistance ; it is the dissidence of dissent, and the 
protestantism of the Protestant religion. . . . Thecolonists left England 
when this spirit was high, and in the emigrants was highest of all; and 
even that stream of foreigners which has been constantly flowing into these 
colonies has for the most part been composed of dissenters from the estab- 
lishments of their several countries, and, has brought with them a temper 
and character far from alien to that of the people with whom they mixed.” * 

Burke seems to have had in his mind something of the idea expressed 
by Bayard Taylor in his centennial ode: “In one strong race all races here 
unite.” In 1643 eighteen languages were spoken in the New Netherlands, 
and historic memories may have suggested to Burke that in the army of 
Washington were representatives of races which had been the most distin- 
guished in the battle-fields of Europe—of Hollanders and Walloons who 
had in the Netherlands resisted Alva and Philip; of Frenchmen who had 
served under Coligni and Henry of Navarre, or who had passed through 
the memorable siege of La Rochelle; of Danes who had fought for cheir 
country against Tilly and Wallenstein; of the Englishmen who had 
battled at Naseby and brought the king to the block at Whitehall; of 
those who stood with William of Orange or with the partisans of James at 
the battle of the Boyne; of Swiss who had defended the freedom of their 
cantons against the trained soldiers of Austria; of the burghers who had 
maintained against the Duke of Burgundy the liberties of Ghent and 
Liege; of men who under Sobieski saved Vienna from the Turks; of 
those who stood with the Dutch at La Hogue, or with Charles XII. of 
Sweden against his victorious rival Peter the Great of Russia. But the 


* Speech on ‘* Conciliation with America.” Works of Edmund Burke, 5th edition, vol. ii, 
p- 123. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1877. 
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advice of Burke and the warnings of Chatham were unheeded, although 
they were perhaps recalled, when the army of Lord Howe, pronounced by 
Lord Chatham “the best appointed army that ever took the field,” yielded 
to Washington’s hasty levies; and Lord Chatham said to parliament on 
the surrender of Burgoyne: ‘Those men whom you called cowards, pol- 
troons, runaways, and knaves, are become victorious over your veteran 
troops, and in the midst of victory and the flush of conquest have set minis- 
ters an example of moderation and magnanimity well worthy of imitation.” 

The varied nationalities represented by the American colonists give an 
exceptional breadth to our national history, so closely do they connect 
us with the nations of Europe, even in the distant past. Freeman tells us 
that the records of Athenian archives and Roman consuls are essentially 
part of the same tale as the records of the Venetian-doges and English 
kings, and that the tale of Greece and the tale of Italy bring us at almost 
every page across the records of the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, and the 
Arabs. So the local histories of our early settlements carry us back to the 
shadowy past, connecting us in other ages with the beginnings of national 
life, changing with time, but carrying onward something of their original 
power. Take, for instance, the recent interesting paper of Mr. Elting in 
the Johns Hopkins studies on ‘ Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson 
River,” which shows similar laws, customs, and form of government with 
the village communities on the Rhine, some of which linger until to-day. 
These features, which thus far have been too little noticed even by the 
historians, recall the institutional relationship of our early villages on the 
Hudson with those of the ancient Germanic tribes of the Rhine countries, 
called by Czsar the Menapii, who occupied the country between the Rhine 
and the Meuse, and the Scheldt and the ocean. The Menapii, as the 
descendants of the Hollanders like to remember, “held alliance with the 
Romans, but never submitted to their yoke at all, nor permitted them to 
introduce their language, but retained in perpetual use the Teutonic 
dialect, now Dutch.” * 

We are reminded that east of the Rhine and in the northern provinces 
of the Netherlands, Friesland, Groningen, and Dreuthe—* whose free 
people Rome never conquered, and whose right of self-government no 
haughty baron ever suppressed ”—the industrial spirit of the Dutch and 
the spirit encouraged by the growth of towns modified the feudal system 
of Holland to a degree unknown in France or even in England.t 

* General de Peyster’s Netherlands, p. 23. 


+ Paper by Mr. Irving Elting, IV. Johns Hopkins Studies, quoting Brodhead’s History of the 
State of New York, 1609-1644, p. 192. 
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There came to the Hudson river, says Mr. Elting, Walloons from the 
Spanish Netherlands, Huguenots from France, Puritans from New Eng- 
land, and Waldenses from Piedmont whose historical antecedents extend 
beyond the Christian era—all seeking freedom and finding it in New Neth- 
erlands. Their descendants are to be found in Kingston, Esopus, and New 
Paltz, now a quiet village on the Walkill Valley railroad. This valley 
reposes near the peaks of the Catskills and the Shawangunk range, with 
its most prominent point, Sky Top, marking the location of Lake Mohonk, 
now known as a national centre of the thoughtful and practical philan- 
thropy of the republic in reference to the two races whose claims to 
enlightenment at the hands of the national government in the common- 
school system of the republic can no longer be ignored ; and here, after 
three centuries, the noblest traits of the Hollanders are recalled by the 
benign influence that from one of their earliest American homes extends 
throughout the republic. 

A like forgetfulness of the plainest lessons taught by history is con- 
stantly exhibited in our own land, and invaluable public service has 
been.rendered by this association and the Johns Hopkins university in 
their historic exposition of the policy and principles of the republic as 
exhibited in congressional acts and judicial decisions. Two'of their 
papers illustrate the remark of Mr. Freeman, that “law has now become 
a mainstay of history, or rather a part of history, because a knowledge 
of history is coming to be received as a part of the knowledge of the 
law;” and the early appearance of these papers shows that the new 
methods of history recognize its relation not simply to the legislature 
but to the judiciary, as an independent and essential element of the 
country, wielding a power that can sit in judgment on the legislative 
and executive departments, the interpreter of national and state con- 
stitutions, and the final arbiter of the constitutional limits to legislation. 

One of these papers is that of Dr. Philip Schaff on “ Church and State 
in the United States,” in which that accomplished scholar with historic 
and judicial exactness has quoted the adjudications on this point as a 
matter ‘‘ not of doctrine but of fact.’ His masterly exposition and array 
of authorities add conclusive weight to the thought that no nation has 
more reason than our own for tracing the relations between the past and 
the present, and to the remark of Dr. Herbert B. Adams, that national 
and international life can but develop upon the constitutional basis of self- 
government in church and state. Dr. Schaff’s paper was entitled ‘“‘ Church 
and State in the United States, or the American Idea of Religious Liberty 
in its Practical Effect, with Official Documents.” It presents in an appen- 
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dix the provisions of the United States Constitution for religious liberty, 
decisions of the United States supreme court and of the courts of Penn- 
sylvania and New York upon Christianity as a part of the common law, 
with the opinions of Judge Story, Dr. Lieber, Judge Cooley, and Mr. 
Bancroft. ; 

“ The state of New York,” Dr. Schaff reminds us, “had virtually dis- 
established the Episcopal Church in 1777, one year after the declaration 
of independence, by repealing in its constitution all statutes and acts 
which ‘ might be construed to establish or maintain any particular denomi- 
nation of Christians and their ministers;’ and it ordained that ‘the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship without dis- 
crimination or preference shall forever hereafter be allowed within this 
state to all mankind.’” In the leading case in New York, of The Peo- 
ple vs. Ruggles, quoted by Dr. Schaff—when Chancellor Kent delivered the 
opinion of the court, with the approval of a full bench, including the emi- 
nent names of Smith Thompson, Ambrose Spencer, William Van Ness, 
and Joseph C. Yates—the court held that by the common law now in 
force here as in England, and wholly irrespective of any question of church 
establishment, contemptuous words uttered maliciously against Christ or 
the Holy Scriptures are an offence affecting the essential interests of civil 
society, where Christianity is recognized as a part of the law and the reli- 
gion of the people. 

That eminent legal authority the Hon. William Allen Butler, LL.D., 
of New York, in a recent paper on “ Religion in the Schools,” * states 
that eleven years after that decision an amendment was introduced in the 
New York constitutional convention with the avowed attempt of obviat- 
ing the effect of the decision in The People vs. Ruggles; and that “ after 
a debate in which Chancellor Kent, Mr. Van Buren, Rufus King, and 
other eminent jurists opposed the amendment, it was rejected by a large 
majority, and the provision as to religious liberty was left unchanged, with 
the judicial construction of it in the case of Ruggles fully recognized, and 
the same provision remains in the state constitution now in force.” Mr. 
Butler further showed that the constitutional right of the people by 
their legislature to enact laws for the preservation of the public peace and 
order on Sundays was distinctly placed, in the leading case of Lindmuller 
vs. The People, “upon the ground that the Christian religion is a part of 
the law of the land, and that the Christian Sabbath is one of the institu- 
tions of that religion and may be protected from desecration by proper 
legislation.”” This decision, added Mr. Butler, “was approved by the 
* The New York Odserver, December 4, 1890. 
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court of appeals in the later case of Neundorff vs. Duryea, and in the light 
of these authorities and these judicial constructions of the Constitution, it 
must be assumed that Christianity is, and until abolished by a constitu- 
tional amendment will continue in this state to be, a part of the law of 
the land.” 

The historic facts thus judicially announced, tracing back through the 
common law the religious faith of the American people, are in accord with 
the first enactment of the Puritans on board the Mayflower, commencing 
“In the name of God, Amen,” and declaring that the voyage was under- 
taken “for the glory of God and advancement of the Christian faith” ; 
with the early laws of the Dutch and the Huguenots, the Swedes and 
other colonists, some of which are in force to-day, until the day when the 
federal Constitution was adopted according to the record of our national 
convention, not like the revolutionary constitution of France on a day 
that ignored the Christian era, but in “ the year of our Lord seventeen 
hundred and eighty-seven.” Dr. Schaff’s clear cxposition is worthy of 
study by the differing classes who, misled perhaps by the foreign idea that 
this isa godless and heathenish country, and that the state cannot with- 
out violating its constitution teach to its children the principles of moral- 
ity, have proposed to correct the alleged evil: the one class by supplying 
to the, schools denominational teachings in defiance of the Constitution, 
and the other by inserting the name of God in the national Constitution. 
The prevalence and power of the religious sentiment in America thus 
recognized by the courts has not been unnoticed by the most observant 
and impartial critics of -American institutions. 

Dr. Schaff also shows that the United States supreme court in Rey- 
nolds vs. The United States, in a recent case affirming the right of con- 
gress to prohibit polygamy in the territories, held that ‘‘ congress cannot 
pass a law for the government of the territories which prohibits the free 
exercis¢ of religion. The first amendment to the.Constitution expressly 
prohibits such legislation.” And the court quoted Mr. Thomas Jefferson’s 
reply to an address from the Dunbury Baptist Association, when he said : 
‘“‘ Believing with you that religion is a matter which lies solely between 
man and his God ; that he owes account to none other for his faith or his 
worship ; that the legislative powers of the government reach actions only 
and not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the 
American people which declared that the legislature should make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, thus building a wall of separation between church and state.” 
Another paper, by Dr. Blackmar, on federal and state aid to higher 
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education in the United States, gave a complete historical sketch of 
national grants in aid of state education, which appeared: soon after the 
denial of these grants had been made with such persistency and emphasis as 
to confuse the public and the press despite the able argument of Dr. White 
on “National and State Governments and Advanced Education.” Dr. 
Blackmar quoted Huxley’s dictum: “No system of public education is 
worth the name of national unless it creates a great educational ladder 
with one end in the gutter and the other in the university ’—which recalls 
Washington’s desire for a universal education and a national university ; 
and he spoke of the first educational grants of the general government, in 
_1787, to support schools and advance the cause of education. Of that 
ordinance which declared that “ Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged,” Webster said: “I doubt 
whether one single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting character.” Next in educa- 
tional importance to the ordinance of 1787 comes the congressional grant 
of 1862 providing for mechanical and agricultural schools, with the supple- 
mental act of March 2, 1887, with its far-reaching results, by which forty-. 
six colleges and universities have benefited, thirty-three of which were 
called into existence by the act. 

In 1803 congress extended the privileges of the ordinance of 1787 to 
the states in the Mississippi territory, granting the sixteenth of every 
township for the purposes of common-school education, and one entire 
township for the support of a seminary of learning. The distribution of 
the surplus in the national treasury in 1836 was in its aim, as far as the 
national government was concerned, financial and not educational, but in 
sixteen states it was devoted wholly or in part to educational purposes. 
Among the states that were specially benefited by national aid to educa- 
tion was Connecticut, which received about twenty-three thousand acres 
for the education of the deaf and dumb. 

A chief point of historic interest prominently noted by Dr. Blackmar 
was the effect of national aid in developing and strengthening the cduca- 
tional spirit of the states, and since the results of the congressional grants 
of 1862 have begun to be seen, there has been an upward tendency of 
state education. Of the last grant Dr. Blackmar says: “ Far-reaching 
results have already been attained from this well-timed donation, 
but its chief excellence consists in the stimulation which it gave to state 
and local enterprise.” This historic fact confirming the profound wisdom 
of the framers of the ordinance of 1787, and of the successive congresses 
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for an hundred years, is one happily recalled to the country, although, as the 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, commissioner of education, said in his letter trans- 

mitting Dr. Blackmar’s monograph to Secretary Vilas: “ The monograph 

was written with an earnest desire to present facts and not with a view to 

prove any particular thesis.” 

It may be difficult to understand how the country should have required 
this exposition of our ancient and continuous policy of national aid to state 
education on a scale without a parallel in history, and with a beneficent 
effect so marvelous as to astonish the world, but the recent discussion of 
the subject by a large part of the press showed a singular misapprehension 
on both of these prominent historic facts with which every citizen should © 
be familiar. It was gravely said that a bill to grant national aid to state 
education would be a violation of the national Constitution and without 
precedent in congressional history; that the ultimate effect of such aid 
would be “a paralysis of local effort ;” that the offer of national aid toa 
state would be an affront; that its acceptance would be an act of humilia- 
tion, inconsistent with manly spirit and state pride ; and that national aid 
if accepted would weaken the national spirit of the states, and tend to the 
neglect of their state schools and the promotion of ignorance and mendi- 
cancy. 

The secretary of the interior has done much to enlighten the American 
people in regard to the history of national aid to education by the work of 
Dr. Blackmar, reminding them of the opinions of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison, and the framers generally of the Constitution, on the subject 
and the action for more than a century of the continental and constitu- 
tional congresses. Additional information in regard to the views of Jeffer- 
son on this subject is furnished by a separate work on his views on public 
education * published this year by Mr. John C. Henderson. Jefferson 
believed, as shown by one of his letters to Lafayette, that “ ignorance and 
bigotry, like other insanities, are incapable of self-government.” In writing 
(April 28, 1814) to the Chevalier de Oris, the Spanish printer of the con- 
stitution which had been adopted by the Spanish patriots, and regretting 
the union of church and state, he continued: “ But there is one provision 
which will immortalize its inventors. It is that which after a certain epoch 
disfranchises every citizen who cannot read and write. . . . This 
will give you an enlightened people and an energetic public opinion.” 
To Wythe he wrote from Paris, April 13, 1786: ‘“ Preach, my dear sir, a 
crusade against ignorance. Establish and improve the law for educating 
the common people. Let our countrymen know that the people alone 
* Thomas Jefferson's Views on Public Education. By John C. Henderson. 
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can protect us against these evils, and that the tax which will be paid for 
this purpose is not more than the thousandth part of what will be paid to 
kings, priests, and nobles who will rise up amongst us if we leave the people 
in ignorance.” 

Dr. White, with his large scholarly and diplomatic experience in the 
various countries of Europe, and his most skillful application of European 
experience to ourselves, has presented to the country a field of inquiry of 
great interest, and all true Americans will accept his proposition that “the 
demand of the nation for men trained in history, political and social sci- 
ence, and general jurisprudence can hardly be overstated.” He reminded 
us that in addition to congress acting for sixty-three millions of people 
who are increasing in great part by immigration at an appalling rate, with 
some forty state legislatures, and county, town, and municipal boards 
innumerable ; with executive officers and constitutional conventions and 
judges of every grade discussing political and social questions and fixing 
the grooves in which our political and social development will largely 
run; with the grave questions of the relation of capital and labor, produc- 
tion and distribution, education, taxation, general, municipal, and inter- 
national law—pauperism, crime, insanity, and what-not policies are being 
fixed, institutions created, laws made with reference to these questions, 
policies, institutions, and laws in which lie the germs of: glory and anarchy, 
of growth or revolution. 

Dr. White quotes an able and devoted foreigner, that it saddened him 
to see so many of the same lines of policy adopted in America that had 
brought misery upon Europe. “In various constituted bodies theories 
have been proposed which were long ago extinguished in blood; plans 
solemnly considered which have led without exception, wherever tried, to 
ruin moral and financial; systems adopted which have sometimes the 
tragedies, sometimes the farces, upon the stage of human affairs ’—an 
expression that recalls the warning of Madison more than an hundred 
years ago, that popular government without popular education or the 
means of obtaining it is “but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or to 
both.” After referring to the prodigious amount of waste and error 
in dealing with political and social questions, Dr. White remarked that 
abuses found in France under Louis XIV., and in England under George 
III., seem io find their counterpart in our own land, with criminal high 
schools taking large numbers of novices and graduating them masters of 
criminal arts, and this not from want of integrity but from lack of adequate 
training. He based on the same and similar facts the demand for a close 
study of the political and social history of those people who have had the 
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most important experience, and especially of our own; and he supple- 
mented his powerful argument with a startling reminder of the fearful 
price that has been paid hitherto for the simplest advances in political and 
social science when achieved by the gradual growth of the human mind. 
The entire paper of Dr. White, to some of the chief points of which I 
have ventured to allude, deserves the most careful study as an argument, 
based on acknowledged facts and enforced by the testimony of scholars, 
for the general and thorough incorporation of the improved methods of 
historic study with American education. 

There is one point on which the history, especially of England and 
America, is regarded as teaching .a lesson of confidence in their basis of 
national character and national stability. In England the age of cor- 
ruption in the time of Walpole was marked, as Professor Goldwin Smith 
observes, by the still darker records of faction, misgovernment, and iniquity 
in the high places both of church and state, and in the political evils and 
fiscal burdens which have been bequeathed by those bad rulers even to 
our own times. The English historian reminds us that if corruption had 
been universal the people might never have lifted up its head again, but 
that the people received the religion which the gentry and even some of 
the clergy had rejected. The people preserved the traditions of English 
morality and English study, and repaired by their unflagging industry and 
their sturdy integrity, the waste and demoralization of the classes about 
them. 

Thus far public corruption, however flagrant, is but partial, even when 
it may sometimes seem to be almost universal. Goldwin Smith says: 
“Effort is the law, if law it is to be called, of history. History is a series 
of struggles to elevate the character of humanity in all its aspects— 
religious, intellectual, social, and political—sometimes rising in an agony 
of aspiration and exertion, and frequently followed by lassitude: and re- 
lapses as great moral efforts are in the case of individual men.” The 
revolution in England, so full of inspiring thoughts and noble deeds that 
were to fix on a firm foundation the constitutional liberties of the empire, 
was followed by a relapse into political corruption that indicated a com- 
plete swing of the pendulum from the highest to the lowest point of 
English patriotism. Of this Macaulay said, and our own history may 
furnish examples of its truth: “ Public opinion has its natural flux and 
reflux; after a violent burst there is commonly a reaction.” Goldwin 
Smith further remarks: “If public life is the noblest of all callings, it is the 
vilest of all trades,” and “the real current of a great nation’s life may run 
calmly beneath the seething and frothy surface which alone meets our eyes.” 
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The question that seems to be forcibly suggested by the paper of Dr. 
White, and enforced by the teachings of our chief experts in historic 
studies, Américau and German, is whether the olden methods of teaching 
history now prevailing in our common schools and academies should not 
be at once improved by the general adoption of the scientific method, to 
the great advantage of American youth, whether their education is to end 
with the common school or the academy, or whether it is to be continued 
to the highest course of the university. Nothing could more tend to 
strengthen and confirm the American character of our common schools, so 
absolutely essential in fitting our youth for their duties as American citi- 
zens, and the historic training to that end will no longer be confined to 
the select few who enjoy the higher education given in our colleges and 
universities, but will be shared by the masses, “the plain people,” who 
constitute the great majority, whose character and life are to raise or to 
lower the standard of our civilization, and whose votes are to elect the 
rulers and determine the destiny of the republic. 

Our common schools are intended to fit the youth of America for what 
Arnold calls “the highest earthly work—the work of government ;” and 
that work is becoming mare complex and difficult with the advance of our 
civilization to the Pacific, and with the problems political and industrial, 
financial and commercial, educational and social, that in succession or in 
joint array arise and confront us. To these are added a continuing wave 
of immigration of unexpected magnitude, and representing frequently 
civilizations inferior, alien, and hostile to our own. It is true that the more 
intelligent and better part come to appreciate and cherish American insti- 
tutions, and to welcome for their children the common school that will fit 
them for American citizenship, and raise them politically and socially to a 
higher plane of civilization; but there comes also a vast multitude who in 
their ignorance are ready to subvert our institutions, to supersede our 
national principles and rights, which they do not understand, and even in 
some cases to force into our public schools not only un-American ideas 
but a foreign tongue. 

During the last century, when there was little danger from such influ- 
ences at home, Washington, desiring for American youth an American 
character, objected to foreign education as encouraging “ not only habits 
of dissipation and extravagance, but principles unfriendly to republican 
_ government and to the true and generous liberation of mankind.” The 
simple and sure mode of inculcating these American principles and ideas 
is the scientific study of American history. Our great authorities on 
history-teaching are agreed that rightly to understand, appreciate, and 
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defend American institutions, the true plan is to know their origin and 
their history, and so to learn the true policy required for our safety ; and 
in this light history appears as the true basis of national character and of 
national wisdom, and there seems no reason to suppose that lessons in 
history may not be given in our common schools in a way to influence the 
ideas and character of our children. 

Dr. Diesterweg, who speaks with so much authority for the scholarship 
of Germany and of the world, dwells upon the importance of making 
historical ideas understood by showing their effect and developing ideal 
impulses in the pupils, and refers to the regrettable position of Germany, 
in a time not long past, when the most scholarly institutions had no 
special instructor in history, and when a place was made for history the 
pupils were burdened with a load of facts. -The learned author says: 
“It is clear that the same impulse and the same dangers threaten the 
public school of to-day. . . . The most important subjects must be given 
with sufficient detail to make them interesting.” If a question should be 
raised as to the feasibility of applying to children the improved method, 
on this point both German and American experts express no doubt. Dr. 
Diesterweg, in expressing his unwillingness to agree to any plan that 
purposes to exclude the “ silent work of civilization ” from an elementary 
course, quotes Benke as saying: “During the same period, from the 
eighth to the fourteenth year, the power of understanding, comprehend- 
ing, thinking, the faculty of developing general truths from special ones, 
begins to awaken and assert itself... Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
who has happily illustrated his views by his own delightful volumes, said 
in a paper entitled “ Why Children Dislike History”: “ The moral of all 
is that the fault is not in the child, but in us who write the books and 
teach the lessons. History is but a series of tales of human beings; 
human beings form the theme which is of all things the most congenial 
to the child’s mind. Ifthe subject loses all its charms by our handling, 
the fault is ours and we should not blame the child.” 

We are reminded that the first step in geography is to know thoroughly 
the district wherein we live, and that American local history should be 
first studied as a contribution to national history; and President Adams 
suggested that “the development of local consciousness can perhaps be 
best stimulated through the common school,” with the usual adjuncts of 
the academy and local libraries, the local press, local societies, and local clubs. 
It would seem clear from such testimony that there is no reason why 
the elementary principles of the improved methods of teaching history 
may not be wisely introduced into the education of our common schools ; 
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that there, as well as in our colleges and universities, history may become, 
in President Adams’s words, ‘an active instead of a passive process—an 
increasing joy instead of a depressing burden.” 

Of the fascination which the varied European origin of our early 
colonists will have for American youth, perhaps no better example can be 
cited than the remarkable address of Dr. Richard S. Storrs in 1876 before 
the New York Historical Society, on ‘“ The Early American Spirit and the 
Genesis of it.” I have before quoted this address in connection with 
American education, but I may be pardoned for a brief reference to it on 
this occasion as illustrating the point, and as an historic sketch parts of 
which might be advantageously introduced into every normal school of 
the republic, in view of the truth never to be forgotten, that for good 
education we must have good educators. Regarding histories as the 
biographies of communities, and recognizing the fact that we are in the 
presence of a commanding past, tracing the outlines of the fascinating 
history of our Revolution showing that it was the spirit behind our little 
forces that compelled the events and gave them importance in history, 
Dr. Storrs recalled the fact that the early settlers of this country were not 
of one stock but of many, and that they brought with them a power and 
a promise from the greatest age of European advancement. With a rapid 
and masterly pen he portrayed that brilliant century which saw at its 
beginning the coronation of Elizabeth and at its end the death of Crom- 
well—a century marked by extraordinary genius, amazing achievements, 
the decay of authority and the swift advance of popular power; the age 
-of Raleigh, Drake, Bacon, Shakespeare, and Milton; illumined by printing, 
and stirred with tumultuous force by the Reformation. Glancing at the 
vehement public life of Northern Europe, in England, the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Sweden, he showed that out of this century, so full of enter- 
prise and productive force, came the early settlers of America, bringing 
with them the energies of the continent, and with the push of a century 
behind them, forming in their constituent moral life one people, fearless, 
reflective, energetic, constructive, industrious, and martial ; intensely prac- 
tical, politically active, religiously free, with successful labor as their 
primary teacher. Hence came the early American spirit in whose light 
arose the republic “ which interlinks our annals with those of the noblest 
time in Europe, and makes us heirs to the greatness of its history.” 

Is there any good reason to believe that the American boy with his bright 
intelligence and active imagination is incapable of understanding the two 
historic ideas of the continuous and changing movement of human affairs 
and the permanence of principles? that he cannot learn to trace the 
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connection between Runnymede, the battle of the Boyne, Bunker Hill, 
and Yorktown; the constitutional establishment of civil and religious 
freedom in the last century, and the constitutional emancipation in our 
own day? As he reads of the Magna Charta extorted from King John in 
1215, and of its confirmation in England some thirty times as was deemed 
conducive to the liberties of Englishmen ; when he recognizes that Charta 
as the basis of the Petition of Right in 1628, and of the Bill of Rights in 
1688, will he not the more appreciate the fact that it was the basis of our 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, and of the first and latest amend- 
ments to our national Constitution ? 

Already school committees have begun to provide new historic and con- 
stitutional histories, primers for children, such as Nordhoff’s Politics for 
Young Americans, and of elementary works, Jevons’s Primer of Political 
Economy and the Origin of New England Towns; and what a field is 
opened for new histories for children by Professor Jameson’s announcement 
that the most neglected field of American history is the field of states, 
with the suggestion that boys should be early taught “the real, homely 
facts-of government,” to which the local color added by the annals of the 
neighborhood would add a homelike and inspiring interest. Upon the 
integrity and efficiency of the common school depend not only the right 
conduct of our affairs social, industrial, and political, but the public opin- 
ion of the country, of which Webster said: “ Moral causes come into con- 
sideration in proportion as the progress of knowledge is advanced ; and 
the public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining an ascendancy 
over mere brute force, . . . and as it grows more intelligent and 
intense, it will be more and more formidable. . . . It is elastic, irre- 
pressible, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. ‘ 
Until this be propitiated or ratified it is vain for power to talk of triumphs 
or of repose.” 

But the public opinion which Webster magnified and which is to sub- 
ject the world to the empire of reason, is the opinion of an American 
people thoroughly educated in their own history and their own principles, 
a public opinion inspired by the intelligence and patriotism of the com- 
mon school, which, while preparing the way to the college and univer- 
sity, can give all that the nation has a right to demand for her voters—the 
elements of knowledge, with a true idea of the history and the principles 
of the republic, and of the rights and duties of citizens. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson remarks in his recent work, speaking of the convictions of our 
great statesmen from’ Washington to our own day, “ No free government | 
can last in health if it lose hold of its traditions in history; and in the 
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public schools these may be and should be sedulously ‘preserved,” care- 
fully replanted in the thought and consciousness of each succeeding gene- 
ration. 

The necessity of a thorough and manly training to secure prosper- 
ity and strength has been forced, by our example and by the warnings 
presented by other nations, upon all classes in Europe, the governors and 
the governed; and Dr. Max Miiller says that “every nation at present is 
trying to improve its material by national education.” In this international 
competition for supreme excellence in the common schools, our republic 
should be among the first, for the necessity of educating the American 
children, whether native or foreign-born, for their high duties as sovereign 
citizens is one that impresses more and more deeply our most far-sighted 
and earnest thinkers. 

Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York in his recent address on “ The 
Scholar and the State” before the Phi Beta Kappa chapter of Harvard, 
after referring to “that eminent and gifted Englishman Professor James 
Bryce,” and to De Tocqueville with his rare foresight, touched upon the 
great possibilities of a government so nobly conceived and so finely gov- 
erned as our own, and upon the fact, noted by De Tocqueville, that the 
excellence and delicacy of a vast civil mechanism only the more demands 
intelligent, prudent, and reverent handling, and that “no form or combi- 
nation of social polity has yet been devised to make an energetic people 
out of a community of pusillanimous and enfeebled citizens.” 

An historic view of the difference in the effect upon the strength of a 
people of a system of education in which the weight of authority is placed 
on the side of restraining, and a system that develops personal independ- 
ent action, was presented by the late venerable Father Hecker of New 
York, the founder of the Paulists, in his last instructive work, The Church 
and the Age. After alluding to the teachings adopted by the society 
founded by St. Ignatius of Loyola, and to the remark, ‘“‘ Men whose wills 
never conflict with the authority of the Church perinde cadaver, the dis- 
tinguishing traits of a perfect Jesuit form the antithesis of a thorough 
Protestant,” * Father Hecker said, “ The weight of authority was placed 
on the side of restraining rather than of developing personal independent 
action. . . . The defense of the church and the salvation of the soul 
were ordinarily secured at the expense necessarily of those virtues which 
go to make up the strength of Christian manhood. In the principles above 
briefly stated may be found the explanation why fifty millions of Protest- 


* The Church and the Age. An Exposition of the Catholic Church in view of the Needs and 
Aspirations of the Present Age. New York: Office of the Catholic World. 1887. (P. 137.) 
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ants have had generally a controlling influence for a long period over two 
hundred millions of Catholics, in directing the movements and destinies of 
nations.” 

The lesson taught by the impressive warning of Father Hecker in 
regard to the education on which depends the strength and controlling 
influence of nations, as he points the American people to the statistics of 
history, confirms the views of the fathers of the republic and of our 
wisest statesmen ‘throughout a century as presented by Dr. Blackmar to 
aid the states in making their school education universal and complete. 
‘The first duty of government,” says the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, our late 
minister to Spain, and again the chief manager of the Peabody fund, “ is 
to develop and use to the maximum degree the brain power of the coun- 
try. In the use or non-use of this intellectual power lies the difference 
betwixt nations and epochs.” ‘“ The end for which the schools are estab- 
lished,” says Hon. Andrew S. Draper, the able superintendent of public 
instruction in New York state, ‘‘ is the safety of the state. . . . The 
schools are maintained at general expense to perpetuate the Constitution 
and_to make citizenship safe and secure; ” and President Harrison aptly 
asked in a speech at Galesburg, “How shall one be a safe citizen who is 
not intelligent ?” 

The national interest in education and the importance of a national 
system and a national standard of excellence are topics which abroad are 
being carefully studied, and Dr. Max Miiller remarks: ‘“ The great prin- 
ciple . . . that the school belongs to the state, and that the state 
is responsible for its efficiency as it is responsible for the efficiency of the 
army, the navy, nay, even of the post-office. It is criminal to sell poison. 
Would it be carrying the same principle too far if parliament insisted that 
no one should open a private school unless the government was satisfied of 
the wholesomeness of the moral and intellectual food sold in these schools 
to helpless children? Paternal government I know has not a good sound 
to English ears, but if anybody has a right to a paternal government 
surely it is those little ones who should not perish.” 

Our association has an opportunity greater perhaps than ever before 
enjoyed by any similar institution of impressing upon the American 
people the profound importance of their own history, and of the example 
and counsels of the fathers of the republic in reference to the education 
of the people. The work so well begun indicates the vastness of the 
field to be explored and the gravity of the tasks yet to be accomplished. 
Dr. Blackmar’s treatise on national aid to state education is still to be 
supplemented by the history of national aid to state education in the public 
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school—aid that in land alone has exceeded the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland, securing an American education to the children of the western 
states to whom is rapidly passing the controlling power of the republic. 
The horizon of historic inquiry, as Professor Herbert B. Adams has said, 
should be enlarged “ until the whole field of secondary and school education 
is embraced in the retrospect ;” and he reminded us of the truth, which 
recalls also the inexorable responsibility of educated Americans, that “the 
broadening plains are best seen from the hill-tops.” Then came the sug- 
gestion to which our countrymen will respond, and especially the accom- 
plished educationalists of the republic, who have a right to speak with 
the power that belongs to knowledge and position, that with a secretary 
of agriculture holding a place in the cabinet, the Bureau of Instruction 
should become a ministry of public instruction, stimulating and strength- 
ening the colleges and universities as well as the school system of the 
whole country. Then, too, comes the ardent wish of Washington, em- 
bodied in his last will and testament but still unfilled, of a national uni- 
versity. It is a thought to which the establishment at the capital of a 
foreign university with a chair devoted to the canon law, a system in an- 
tagonism with the Constitution and the common law on which the entire 
fabric of the republic rests, gives a new and profound significance. 

On all these questions the lessons of history, American and European, 
throw a world of light, and especially on the point that every teacher in the 
common school should be well grounded in American history. Whatever 
the extent, the wealth, or the material power of our country, it will depend 
chiefly upon the state common school and its American training whether 
she is to retain her manly, independent American character, the chief ele- 
ment of her strength, the only sure guarantee of her continued greatness. 
Many of our countrymen have indulged the hope if not the belief that our 
republic was destined at no distant time to rule the world more widely 
than Rome in her proudest days, not by reason of her continental power, 
but by her example and far-extending influence, on ratione imperit, sed 
imperio rationts. 

If that dream be destined to fulfillment, do not the counsels of our wise 
citizens, from Washington and Jefferson to our martyr Presidents Lincoln 
and Garfield, assure us that it will be due to the force of the American 
idea, taught to the youth of the republic by the inspiring lessons of 
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EMIGRATION FROM NEW ENGLAND TO NEW BRUNSWICK 





1763-1764 


The tide of immigration which within a few years has set in so 
strongly from the maritime provinces to eastern New England gives 
fresh interest to the early emigration which took place upon a limited 
scale from some of the Massachusetts towns to New Brunswick, then 
called Nova Scotia, about 1763 and 1764, 

It appears that in 1761 Governor Bernard of Massachusetts sent 
Israel Perley of Boxford to explore the country bordering on the St. John 
river. On his return his account of the natural advantages of the region, 
its fertility, its abundance of game and fish, and its valuable timber, added 
to the knowledge which many had no doubt gained of the territory during 
their service in the French war, resulted in awakening an enthusiasm for 
emigration similar to that which half a century later turned the steps of 
so many New Englanders to the Ohio, the valley of the Mississippi, and_ 
the Holland purchase. 

The first migration from Essex county, Massachusetts, took place in 
1763; this was followed by another the next spring. A tract of land in 
Sunbury county, twelve miles square, known as the “ Mangerville grant,” 
was settled by these New Englanders and soon brought under cultivation. 
The families included in the settlement were chiefly from Byfield, Ipswich, 
Rowley, Boxford, and Marblehead. The names of Perley, Peabody, 
Barker, Estey, Burpee, Palmer, and Stickney are common among them. 
No doubt a search among church, town, and family records would bring 
to light much interesting information respecting these people and their 
descendants. A church appears to have been founded at an early date, as 
in May, 1764, the First church in Rowley dismissed Richard Eastick 
{Estey] and Ruth his wife, Jonathan Smith and Hannah his wife, “to 
form upon or near St. John’s river, Nova Scotia.” * 

These emigrants were of a vigorous and enterprising race; they 
belonged to the hardy pioneers who a century before had subdued the 
forests of New England, founded its fisheries and its West India com- 
merce, and fought its Indian wars. It is recorded of one of them, Daniel 
Palmer, who was born in Rowley in 1712, and married in 1736 Elizabeth 


* Essex Institute Hist. Coil., 14: 152. 
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Wheeler of Chebacco | Essex], that before he emigrated, on one occasion 
he entered a house in Old Town, Newbury, in which three hostile Indians 
had hidden, and opening a second-story window “ one by one threw them 
out, regardless of life or limb, as though they were so many straws.” 

Although the new country proved a good one on the whole for farm- 
ing, it was not without its drawbacks, one offthe greatest of which was 
the frequent recurrence of floods which often covered the lands along the 
river. Fences were floated off and roads submerged and swept away. 
The settlers sometimes caught herring in the spring, where in the autumn 
they harvested potatoes, One year there was an unusually high freshet, 
and Daniel Palmer was surprised by seeing a cake of ice float through his 
log house from door to door, carrying off the “boiled dinner’ which was 
in the pot, but which was happily rescued after a voyage in the neighbor- 
ing field. 

The bold and independent character of these Essex county emigrants 
showed itself a few years later in their outspoken loyalty to the American 
cause. A manifesto adopted May 21, 1776, is really of the nature of a 
declaration of independence, and antedates by more than a month that 
world-famed document. -It may well be said that the action of these set- 
tlers on the St. John, considering their remoteness and isolation from their 
compatriots in New England, and the near neighborhood of English forti- 
fied towns, was wonderfully bold, and worthy of record by the side of the 
most daring deeds of those historic times. 

Information in regard to this early emigration which was so soon 
arrested by the Revolutionary war, and succeeded in a few years bya 
western flow of the tide, is very meagre. Something may be learned 
respecting it from Hathaway’s History of New Brunswick, and there are 
doubtless descendants of the hardy pioneers who could supply from tradi- 
tion or records valuable facts in connection with this interesting and not 
generally known chapter of our colonial history. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF CARRIAGES 


By whom carriages were first invented it is difficult to determine. 
They were in Egypt in the time of the Pharaohs, of which many evidences 
exist. When Joseph was advanced to the second place in the kingdom 
Pharaoh “ made him ride in the second chariot which he had.” Soon after 








WAR-CHARIOT IN THE TIME,OF THE PHARAOHS, 


this we learn that Joseph sent wagons by command of the king to bring 
Jacob and his family into Egypt. Then again, when the funeral procession 
for Jacob went up out of the land of Egypt, the Bible tells us that “there 
went up with Joseph both chariots and horsemen.” At the time of the 
Exodus, 1491 B. C., Pharaoh is said to have had six hundred war-chariots, 
which according to tradition were invented and first brought into use by 
Erichthonius of Athens, ninety-five years earlier, 1586 B. C. 

These war-chariots were curiously constructed, with cases at the sides 
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for the bow and sheaf of arrows, and also for the spears and lances, An 
archer usually stood on either side of the charioteer hurling his spears at 
the enemy. For upward of one hundred and fifty years after the Exodus 
the kings of Canaan and Moab used war-chariots with iron or bronze 
scythes attached to the axles, which driven into the ranks of the foe 
were terribly destructive. In the time of David and Solomon the Israelites 
accumulated them in large numbers. Solomon is said to have had fourteen 
hundred, which with the horses that drew them were mostly imported 
from Egypt. The cloth for the chariots and the trappings for the horses 
were richly embroidered, and during a long period were produced from 





CARRIAGE OF THE VICEROV OF EGYPT IN 1867. 


the manufactories in Tyre. The Assyrian war-chariot was a two-wheeled, 
box-shaped vehicle, open in the rear, and was generally drawn by three 
horses abreast. The Persians later on drove four and often six horses. 
The march of civilization is forcibly illustrated by the contrast between 
the famous chariots of the ancient Egyptians and their neighbors, and the 
carriage of the viceroy of Egypt, built in Paris in 1867 at a cost of fifteen 
thousand dollars, as presented in the pictures. 

The Romans began to construct carriages in great variety of forms and 
ornamentation after the Christian era; gold and precious stones were often 
used for decorations. Some of these vehicles had two wheels, others four; 
but the streets being narrow and crowded, driving was anything but a 
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pastime. One historian 
tells us that Nero took on 
his travels no less than 
a thousand carriages, to 
some of which four horses 
were yoked abreast, while 
others were drawn by six 
horses elegantly capari- 
soned. The Appian Way, the most celebrated of the ancient Roman roads, 
was built in a very expensive manner, 313 B.C. To render it smooth, large 
blocks of the hardest stone, accurately fitted to each other, were solidified 
with a peculiar cement. Chariot races were quickly in vogue, and the 
nobles of Greece and Rome drove at full speed over this magnificent high- 
way, their chariots trimmed and cushioned in the most luxurious style. 
During the period of the later Roman empire and the decline of its 
power, carriages multiplied; but their use was confined to rulers and 
wealthy noblemen and was an evidence of great dignity and exalted sta- 
tion. We read in the eighth chapter of Acts of the treasurer of Candace, 
queen of the Ethiopians, “who had come to Jerusalem for to worship,” 
meeting Philip and going down into the water to be baptized. 


COACH OF HENRY IV. 


In 1280, according to the records, Charles of Anjou and his queen 
entered Naples in a small but wonderfully decorated chariot. When the 
world was waking from the long sleep of the middle ages, and began to 
reproduce the books of the ancients through the newly discovered method 





THE IMPROVED COACH, IN CONTRAST, TWO CENTURIES LATER. 
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of.printing, the use of carriages, long practically discontinued, was revived 
and became more general among the wealthy classes than in the early 
centuries. The style was somewhat improved, with a canopy sustained by 
four pillars, which subsequently gave place to a close drapery concealing 
the occupant from view. In 1474 the Emperor Frederic III. attended the 
council, or diet, at Frankfort in a closely draped carriage, and again the 
following year “in a magnificent covered carriage.” In 1509 we read of a 
tournament in Rappin, where the Electress of Bradenburg’s carriage ‘‘ was 
completely covered with gold,” 
and those of the other duchesses 
were ornamented with crimson and 
purple curtains and draperies of the 
richest satin. For several decades 
about this time the use of carriages 
was confined to ladies of the first 
rank, and it was accounted a re- ——— es 
proach for men to ride in them; 1 ee RRA 9 
the latter must always be mounted 
on fine horses. In 1550 it is said 
there were only three coaches in 
Paris. Henry IV. of France, who 
in 1598 published the edict of 
Nantes and restored toleration, 
was in 1610 assassinated in his car- 
riage, which was a low, heavy, and 
broad-wheeled vehicle, as shown in 
the illustration, the wretched roads 
rendering a light carriage useless. 
Meanwhile the feudal lords in 
continental Europe had supplied themselves with handsome private car- 
riages, and there was great rivalry in the attempt to outshine one another. 
In 1611, when Cardinal Dietridstein made his entrance into Vienna, forty 
carriages went out to meet him. Inthe same year the consort of the 
Emperor Matthias made her public entrance, on her marriage, in a carriage 
covered with perfumed leather. Later in the century the wedding car- 
riage of the first wife of the German emperor Leopold, who was a Spanish 
princess, cost, together with the harness, thirty-eight thousand florins. 
Wheeled vehicles were used to some extent in England during the 
middle ages. Chaucer describes a “ chare” in one of his poems.. Richard 
II. of England—1377-1399—was obliged in 1399 to fly before his rebel- 











THE “ DEACON’S ONE-HORSE SHAY.” 
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THE STATE CARRIAGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


[From an old print.] 


lious subjects; he and his followers were on horseback, while his mother 
was alone in a carriage. The reign of Richard II. is a remarkable period 
in the constitutional history of England, and still more so in literature 
and religion, for it was the time of Wycliffe, Chaucer, and Gower, whom 
Richard patronized, and the modern English language is usually dated 
from his reign. The oldest English vehicles were known as chares, char- 
iots, coaches, and whirlicotes; these latter being two-wheeled, without 
straps or springs, to which the horses were attached by ropes. All these, 
however, became unfashionable in the time of Anne of Bohemia, daughter 
of Emperor Charles IV., and wife of Richard I1., who taught the ladies 
how gracefully she could ride on the side saddie. She died in 1394. 

It was not until the time of Queen Elizabeth, about 1558, that the 
state coach was introduced into use in England. One Walter Ripon, a 
Dutchman, built one for her majesty, and she made him her coachman. 
The same carriage-maker also built a carriage of different pattern for 
Queen Elizabeth when she should be attended by her maids, as shown in 
the’ illustration, copied from an old print. The English nobility were 
speedily supplied with private carriages, and as Buckingham says, “ within 
twentie years there became a great trade of coach-making.” In 1601 the 
use of coaches had become so prevalent that a bill was introduced into 
parliament for their suppression ; in other words, “ to restrain the excessive 
use of coaching,” which singular bill, however, was rejected on second read- 
ing. The use of wheeled vehicles took away the business of the Thames 
watermen, and Taylor, the poet and waterman, complained bitterly both 
in prose and verse against the new-fangled practice: 

‘“‘ Carroaches, coaches, jades, and Flanders mares 
Doe rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares, 


Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 
Whilst all our profit runs away on wheels.” 
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Coaches, however, continued in favor, and became so common that in 
the early part of the century following there were more than six thousand 
in London and the surrounding country. 

But these grand and costly equipages were of no practical use to the 
common people, whose mode of traveling was crude, slow, and inconven- 
ient. Wagons clumsily made for moving goods from one great town to 
another—broad-wheeled, with a quaint hooped top and movable covering, 
drawn by six, eight, or twelve great Normandy horses, as the case required— 
were utilized for carrying passengers by partitioning off space in the rear 
end and covering the floor with straw for the people to sit upon. This 
was Called riding “in the tail of the wagon.” The facilities for the accom- 





AN OLD ENGLISH MOVING-WAGON, 


[From an old print.| 


modation of travelers who did not own horses or carriages were then so 
meagre, confined to a few hackney coaches, post-chaises, and lumbering 
stage-coaches, until past the middle of the eighteenth century, that the 
middle classes as well as the poorer people patronized the grotesque mov- 
ing-wagons, and were often seen huddled together on the straw for three 
or four days at a time. The driver ordinarily rode on a pony alongside the 
vehicle, carrying a long whip which he was industrious in applying to his 
team. 

All carriages, private as well as public, were absolutely springless until 
about 1750, and the leather thorough-braces which preceded steel springs 
did not come into use until near the end of that century. The private 
carriages introduced into the American colonies were about the same as 
those used in England, and prior to the Revolution not exceedingly 
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numerous, They belonged to 
wealthy and aristocratic fami- 
lies, and were heavy lumbering 
affairs, drawn by six large 
horses. In New York and 
Virginia, and in some of the 
other colonies, specimens of 
these have been handed down 
to us which are well worth 
preserving. Washington’s his- 
toric carriage has been viewed 
with interest by thousands of 
the present generation, and the old Beekman carriage which figured in 
New York at an early period is shown in the illustration. The moving- 
wagons in America, drawn sometimes by horses and sometimes by four or 
six yokes of oxen, are similar to those of old England. They were built 
before the times of railroads to transport goods and families to the West, 
and are still used in wilderness regions where public conveyances have not 
yet penetrated. A chapter might be written on the old stage-coaches of 
early America and on the modern carriage, but neither comes within the 
scopé of this paper and must be reserved for a future study. 


ian 





THE BEEKMAN CARRIAGE, NEW YORK. 
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RALEIGH’S SETTLEMENTS ON ROANOKE ISLAND * 
AN. HISTORICAL SURVIVAL 


The English race has had three homes, Old England was to be found 
amid the primitive forests of Germany; Middle England is Britain ; 
New England is America. We revere the region which nourished our 
ancestors during the childhood of the race and developed in them the 
qualities of bravery; purity, and patriotism. No spot in Britain, remarks 


SS? WALTER RALEGH. 


an English historian, can be so sacred to Englishmen as that which first 
felt the tread of English feet; and to Americans no spot should be so 
sacred as Roanoke Island in Dare county, North Carolina, within sight 
and sound of the stormy Atlantic, where the first English settlement in 
the new world was made. Here landed in 1585 the first forerunners of 


* Evidence from tradition and history in regard to the colony of 1587. 
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the English-speaking millions now in America; here was turned the first 
spade of earth to receive English seed; here the first English house was 
built; and here on the 18th of August, 1587, Virginia Dare, the first of 
Anglo-Americans, was born. 

In the spring of 1584, under a patent from the queen, Sir Walter 
Raleigh sent out two ships to make discoveries. They reached the coast 
of North Carolina in July, made some explorations, and returned with two 
natives and flattering reports to England. In April, 1585, a fleet of seven 
vessels under the command of Sir Richard Grenville sailed for America. 
A settlement was made on Roanoke Island and Ralph Lane was placed 
in command. The colonists explored almost the whole coast of the state. 
They traversed the whole length of Pamlico and Albemarle sounds. 
They explored the Chowan and Roanoke rivers and penetrated Virginia 
nearly as far as the site of Norfolk. In June, 1586, because of trouble 
with the Indians, shortness of provisions, and the gloomy prospect of 
affairs in Europe, the whole colony returned to England with the fleet of 
Sir Francis Drake. Thus ended the first English settlement in America. 

In 1587 Raleigh sent out a second colony under the command of John 
White. The settlement was fixed on the site occupied by the first colony 
and White returned to England at once for further supplies. He did not 
then revisit the colony, nor was the effort to reach it in 1588 successful. 
The war for religious liberty was now coming on; Protestant England 
was struggling against Catholic Spain, and all the valor of Raleigh, Gren- 
ville, and Lane was needed by their royal mistress to meet the Invincible 
Armada. 

The colony was forgotten for the time, but in February, 1590 (1591), 
through the influence of Raleigh, White secured the release of three 
merchantmen bound for the West Indies, then detained by an embargo, 
on condition that they bear supplies and passengers to Virginia. These 
conditions were not fulfilled. White went out alone, unaccompanied by 
even a servant. The vessels sailed March 20, 1591, but the seamen 
thought more of plundering than planting. They cruised for some 
months in the Spanish main, took a number of rich prizes, and reached 
Virginia in August. Here they encountered heavy gales and lost seven of 
their best seamen in trying to reach Roanoke. At last a boat was anchored 
off the fort. They sounded a trumpet call and many familiar English 
tunes, but received no answer. At daybreak they landed; as they stepped 
upon the sandy beach they saw carved in the very brow of a tree the “ fair 
Roman letters C. R. O.” They advanced to the fort. The houses had 
been taken down, and the place had been inclosed with a palisado of 

Vou. XXV.—No. 2.~9 
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great trees. They saw many bars of iron, two pigs of lead, iron fowlers, 
iron-locker shot, and similar heavy things scattered here and there and 
overgrown with grass. They found where some chests had been buried 
and then dug up again, their contents spoiled and scattered. White saw 
some of his own chests broken open, his books torn from their covers, his 
pictures and maps rotten from the rain, and his armor almost eaten through 
with rust. One of the principal posts at the right side of the entrance to the 
fort had the bark taken off, and five feet above the ground, in “ fair capital 
letters, was graven CROATOAN.” No other memoria!s remained. The 
colonists had vanished. White returned to the ships, bidding a sad fare- 
well to his colony, to his daughter, and his grandchild. The captain agreed 
to carry him to Croatan, but after delays he plead shortness of supplies 
and sailed to the West Indies. The colony left on Roanoke Island in 
1587 was seen no more by Europeans. 

Such was the unfortunate end of the efforts of Sir Walter Raleigh to 
found a new empire in the western world. His patent had cost him 
£40,000 and had not paid him a shilling. His fairest hopes ended in sad- 
ness and disappointment; but his failure even gained him immortality, and 
to-day the capital city of the fair commonwealth that is proud to have 
been the scene of his labors bears the honored name of Raleigh. 

It is now believed that the colonists of 1587 removed to Croatan soon 
after the return of Governor White to England, that they intermarried 
with the Croatan or Hatteras Indians, that their wanderings westward 
can be definitely traced, and that their descendants can be identified 
to-day. There can be no doubt that the colonists removed to Croatan ; 
when White left them they were already preparing to remove from Roa- 
noke. He agreed with them that they should carve in some conspicuous 
place the name of the section to which they went, and if they went in dis- 
tress a sign of the cross was to be carved above. The name Croatan was 
found, but there was no sign of distress. The colonists must have gone 
on the invitation of Manteo and his friends, and the fact that their chests 
and other heavy articles were buried, indicates that it was their intention 
to revisit the island of Roanoke at some future time. Where was Croa- 
tan? Croatan, or more properly Croatoan, is an Jndian word, and was 
applied by the Hatteras Indians to the place of their residence. Here 
Manteo, who had been carried to England by the first explorers in 1584, 
‘and who always remained the firm friend of the English, was born, and 
here his relatives were living when he first met the English; the latter 
soon began to apply the name to the Indians themselves. The island of 
Roanoke was not at that time regularly inhabited, but was used as a hunt- 
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ing ground by the tribe to which Manteo belonged, and also by their 
enemies who lived on the main and were the subjects of Wingina. The 
name Croatan first appears in the account of Grenville’s voyage of 1585. 
It is there made an island; Lane says that it was an island, and White 
also bears witness to this; for he says, when describing his discovery of 
the deserted and dismantled fort: ‘I greatly joyed that I had found a 
certain token of their safe being at Croatoan, which is the place where 
Manteo was born and the savages of the island our friends.”” From these 
facts it is perfectly clear that the adventurers believed Croatan to be an 
island. The map of 1666is the first to use the name. This and the Nurem- 
burg map make it a part of the banks lying between Cape Hatteras and 
Cape Lookout, perhaps what is now known as Core Banks, and con- 
sequently an island; but later maps have located Croatan on the main- 
land, just opposite Roanoke island, in the present counties of Dare, 
Tyrrell, and Hyde. It is marked thus on Ogilby’s map, published by the 
Lords Proprietors in 1671, and on Lawson’s map, published in 1709, while 
the sound between this section and Roanoke island still bears the name of 
Croatan. On the Nuremburg map and on the map of 1666 this penin- 
sula is called Dasamonguepeuk. Now we know that in 1587 Manteo was 
baptized as lord of Roanoke and Dasamonguepeuk. This title clearly 
indicates that the Hatteras tribe, to which Manteo belonged, laid claims 
to the peninsula. They doubtless made use of it for the cultivation of 
corn, as well as for hunting and fishing, while their principal seat was some 
eighty miles to the south on the island of Croatan. The English colo- 
nists have left us unimpeachable testimony that they removed from Roa- 
noke island to Croatan. The Croatan of the early explorers and maps 
was a long, narrow, storm-beaten sand-bank, incapable in itself of support- 
ing savage life, much less the lives of men and women living in the agri- 
cultural stage. It is not reasonable to suppose that the colonists would 
have gone from a fertile soil to a sterile one. It is probable then, that, in 
accordance with an understanding between themselves, the Hatteras In- 
dians having abandoned their residence on Croatan island, and the Eng- 
lish colonists having given up their settlements on Roanoke island, both 
settled on the fertile peninsula of Dasamonguepeuk, which the Hatteras 
tribe had already claimed and partly occupied, but which they had not 
been able to defend against enemies. The name of their former place of 
residence followed the tribe, was applied to their new home, and thus got 
into the later maps. If this theory is accepted, it is easy to see how the 
Hatteras tribe may have come into communication with kindred tribes on 
the Chowan and Roanoke rivers, to which they seem to have gone at a later 
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period. This is one end of the chain of evidence in this history of 
survivals. 

The other end of the chain is to be found in a tribe of Indians now 
living in Robeson county and the adjacent sections of North Carolina, and 
recognized officially by the state in 1885 as.Croatan Indians. These In- 
dians are believed to be the lineal descendants of the colonists left by John 
White on Roanoke island in 1587. The migrations of the Croatan tribe 
from former homes farther to the east can be traced. It is pretty clear 
that the tribe removed to their present home from former settlements on 
Black river, in Sampson county. The time of their removal is uncertain, 
but all traditions point to a time anterior to the Tuscarora war in 1711, 
and it is probable that they were fixed in their present homes as early as 
1650.* During the eighteenth century they occupied the country as far 
west as the Pee Dee, but their principal seats were on Lumber river, in 
Robeson county, and extended along it for twenty miles. They held 
their lands in common, and titles became known only on the approach of 
white men. The first known grant made to any member of this tribe is 
located on the Lowrie swamp east of Lumber river, and was made by 
George II. in 1732 to Henry Berry and James Lowrie.t Another grant 
was made to James Lowrie in 1738. Traditions point to still older deeds 
that are not known to now exist. The tribe has never ceased to be migra- 
tory in their disposition. When the main body had settled in Robe- 
son, for many years after scattered detachments would join them from 
their old homes further to the east, while other parts would remove further 
toward the west. They are now to be found all over western North Car- 
olina. After the coming of the white people a part of the tribe removed 
to the region of the Great Lakes, and their descendants are still living in 
Canada, west of Lake Ontario. At a later period another company went 
to the northwest and became incorporated with a tribe near Lake Michi- 
gan; within the present year (1890) a party has removed to Kansas. 

The Croatans fought under Colonel Barnwell against the Tuscaroras 
in 1711, and the tribe of to-day speak with pride of the stand taken by 
their ancestors under “ Bonnul” for the cause of the whites.{ In this war 

* McMillan: Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony (p. 20). 

+ Ibid. p. 14. The deeds for these grants are still extant and are in the possession of Hon. 
D. P. McEachin of Robeson county, North Carolina. 

t The traditions of the tribe that they fought in the Tuscarora war are verified by the Colonial 
Records of North Carolina. In Vol. II., p. 129, we find an entry: ‘‘ Whereas, report has been 
made to this board that the Hatteress Indyans have lately made their escape from the enemy In- 
dyans,” 7. e., Tuscaroras. Again, on p. 171, we find: ‘‘ Upon petition of the Hatterass Indyans 
praying some small relief from the country for their services,” etc. 
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they took some of the Matamuskeet Indians prisoners and made them 
slaves. Many of the Croatans were in the continental army; in the war 
of 1812 a company was mustered into the army of the United States, and 
members of the tribe received pensions for their services within the mem- 
ory of the present generation; they also fought in the armies of the Con- 
federate States. Politically they have had little chance for development. 
From 1783 to 1835 they had the right to vote, performed military duties, 
encouraged schools, and built churches; but by the constituent convention 
of 1835 the franchise was denied to all “free persons of color,” and to effect 
a political purpose it was contended that the Croatans came under this 
category. The convention of 1868 removed this ban, but as they had 
long been classed as mulattoes they were obliged to patronize the negro 
schools. This they refused to do asa rule, preferring that their children 
should grow up in ignorance, for they hold the negro in utmost contempt. 

Finally, in 1885, through the efforts of Mr. Hamilton McMillan, who 
has lived near them dnd knows their history, justice long delayed was 
granted them by the general assembly of North Carolina. They were 
officially recognized as Croatan Indians; separate schools were provided 
for them and intermarriage with negroes was forbidden.* ; 

Their population in Robeson county of school age—from six to twenty- 
one years—is about eleven hundred. Their whole population in this 
county is about twenty-five hundred, and their connections in other 
counties will perhaps swell this number to five thousand. The state 


has provided them a normal school for the training of teachers, and 
this action will go very far toward their mental and moral elevation. 


Their school-houses have been built entirely by private means; they are 
all frame buildings and are provided far better than those for the negro 
race. They are Methodists and Baptists in religion, and own sixteen 
churches. They are almost universally land-owners, occupying about sixty 
thousand acres in Robeson county. They are industrious and frugal, and 
anxious to improve their condition. They are found of all colors from 
black to white, and in some cases cannot be distinguished from white 
people. They have the prominent cheek-bones, the steel-gray eyes, the 
straight black hair of the Indian. Their women are frequently beautiful ; 

* It has been suggested that the name ‘‘ Croatan” was invented to strengthen the theory of their 
origin as here presented, but this is not the case. As we have seen, Croatan was the name of a 
locality and not of a tribe. The tribal name was Hattoras or Hatorask, or, as we now spell it, 
Hatteras. Lawson calls the Indians by this name. Dr. Hawks remarks on the error of the 
explorers: in calling them Croatans ; and when the act of the North Carolina assembly recognizing | 
them as Croatans was read to them, an intelligent Indian remarked that he had always heard that 
they were called Hatteres Indians. (AM/cMillan, p. 20.) 
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their movements are graceful; their dresses becoming; their figures su- 
perb, and as voluptuous as houris. Naturally they are quick-witted and 
are capable of great expansion. One of their number has already reached 
the senate of the United States, for Hon. Hiram R. Revels, who was born 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina, in 1822, and who was senator from Mis- 
sissippi in 1870-71, is not a negro, but a Croatan Indian. 

This is the other end of the chain. To connect the two parts and 
show that the Croatan Indians of to-day are the descendants of the Hat- 
teras Indians of 1587 and of the English colony left on Roanoke island by 
John White in that year, we must examine, first, the evidence of historians 
and explorers on the subject; and second, the traditions, character and 
disposition, language and family names of the Croatan Indians themselves. 
We hear no more of the colonists left on Roanoke island from the time 
of the departure of White in 1591 until the settlement at Jamestown. 
There are several passages in Smith’s Zrue Relation, which, when viewed 
in the light of other evidence, tend to show that the colonists had not 
entirely disappeared. Opechancanough, one of the Indian kings, informed 
Captain Smith “of certaine men cloathed at a place called Ocanahonan, 
cloathed like me” (Arber’s ed., 17). ‘The people cloathed at Ocam- 
ahowan, he also confirmed” (p. 20). Again: “ We had agreed with the 
king of Paspahegh, to conduct two of our men toa place called Panawicke, 
beyond Roonok, where he reported many men to be apparelled”’ (p. 23). 

These vague rumors were confirmed by Strachey in his Azstory of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannia, published by the Hakluyt Society in 
1849. Strachey says: ‘At Peccarecamek and Ochanahoen .,. . the 
people have houses built with stone walls, and one story above another, so 
taught them by those English who escaped the slaughter at Roanoak, at 
what time this our colony, under the conduct of Captain Newport, landed 
within the Chesapeake Bay.” Powhatan had been instigated to this mas- 
sacre by his priests. Seven persons escaped, four,men, two boys, anda 
young maid. These fled up the Chowan river and were preserved at 
Ritanoe by a chief named Eyanoco, and, in return for protection, began 
to teach the savages the arts of civilized life. Strachey came to Virginia 
as early as 1610 and became secretary of the council. His history is put 
by Mr. R. H. Major, his editor, between 1612 and 1616. It demands, 
then, all the respect due to contemporary authority. His statements are 
vague and unsatisfactory, but doubtless contain a modicum of truth. The 
Indian who was his informant was perhaps in error in regard to the number 
actually massacred, as other evidence goes to show, but his statements 
must have been founded on fact. That this report did not reach James- 
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town, however, until after the arrival of Strachey in 1610, is evident from 
a passage in Captain John Smith’s condensation of White’s narrative for 
his General History of Virginia, where he says: ‘*‘ And thus we ieft seeking 
our colony, that was never any of them found nor seen to this day 1622;” 
which shows that nothing was known of the fate of the lost colony in 160s, 
when Smith had given up the search and returned to England. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, then, that the colonists left on Roanoke 
island by White heard of the arrival of Captain Newport in Chesapeake 
bay in 1607, and that some of them made an effort to reach the colony at 
Jamestown. It is not necessary to suppose that there was a general 
migration of the whole Croatan tribe toward the Chowan. We may con- 
clude that most of the original colonists who were then alive and some of 
the half-breeds undertook the journey. They were met with hostility by 
the emissaries of Powhatan and some were slain; the survivors turned 
toward the south and rejoined those who had remained in their old homes, 
as the traditions of the Croatans of to-day would indicate. 

This view of the case is strengthened by two maps recently found in 
England by Professor Alexander Brown, the author of 7he Genesis of the 
United States. These maps throw some light on the subject, and modify 
the statements of Strachey somewhat, but in the main confirm his account. 
They were made in 1608 and 1610 by later parties sent out by Raleigh on 
another search for the long-lost colony. These explorers learned that the 
chief of the Hatteras or Croatan tribe was named Eyanoco. They learned 
further that he led the colonists up the Roanoke to a town called Ohana- 
howan, which is evidently the same as the town called by Strachey Ochana- 
hoen. It is to be remembered, also, that when Lane explored these 
regions in 1585 he found tribes whose language Manteo could understand 
without an interpreter, which indicates that the tribe of Manteo bore some 
relation to the tribes in this section. From the region of the Roanoke, 
according to the maps, Eyanoco led his followers to a town on the Neuse 
called Passarapanick, which bears a very close resemblance to the form 
given in Strachey as Peccarecamek. 

It is evident from this testimony that the massacre of Powhatan could 
not have been as extensive as is stated by Strachey, for the date of the 
maps is later than the time of the supposed massacre. Strachey himself 
seems to bear witness that the colonists and their Indian partners were 
now traveling toward the southwest, and this apparent evidence is 
strengthened by the direct testimony of the maps. 

These maps will strengthen also the testimony of the next historical 
reference we have to the tribe. This is by John Lederer, a German, who 
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made some explorations in eastern North Carolina, perhaps in the region 
south of the Roanoke river, in 1669-70. He mentions a powerful nation 
of bearded men two and one-half days’ journey to the southwest, “ which 
I suppose to be the Spaniards, because the Indians never have any”’ 
[beards]. Dr. Hawks thinks that these “bearded men” may have been 
the settlers on the Cape Fear, but we know that this colony was disbanded 
in 1667. We have no records of any Spanish settlements as far north as 
this; and according to Mr. Hamilton McMillan, whom we have already 
quoted, the mongrel tribe now known as Croatan Indians were occupying 
their present homes as early as 1650, The statement of Lederer can 
only refer to the Croatan tribe. 

The next account that we have of the tribe is in 1704, when Rev. 
John Blair, then traveling as a missionary through the Albemarle settle- 
ments, tells of a powerful tribe of Indians living to the south of what is 
now Albemarle sound, “computed to be no less than 100,000, many of 
which live amongst the English, and all, as I can understand, a very civil- 
ized people.” This account is very vague and indefinite, and the numbers 
are largely overestimated ; but it can refer to no other tribe than the 
Croatans. They were then living southwest of Pamlico sound and they 
alone had had civilized influences to bear upon them. 

The next reference to the tribe is more definite. John Lawson, the 
historian of North Carolina, while making explorations to the southwest 
of Pamlico sound met a body of Croatans who were then revisiting their 
old hunting grounds from their homes lying further to the west, in the 
present counties of Sampson and Robeson. Lawson interviewed this 
party and writes as follows in his history concerning them and the Roa- 
noke colony: “ The Hatteras (Croatan) Indians who lived on Roanoke 
island, or much frequented it, tell us that several of their ancestors were 
white people and could talk in a book as we do; the truth of which is 
confirmed by gray eyes being frequently found amongst these Indians, 
and no others. They value themselves extremely for their affinity to the 
English, and are ready to do them all friendly offices. It is probable that 
this settlement miscarried for want of timely supplies from England; or 
through the treachery of the natives, for we may reasonably suppose that 
the English were forced to cohabit with them ‘for relief and conserva- 
tion,’ and that in process of time they conformed themselves to the man- 
ners of their Indian relations, and thus we see how apt human nature is to 
degenerate.”” Lawson wrote these words not later than 1709, as his book 
was first published in that year. It is impossible for the story told by 
Lawson to be a tradition not founded on the truth, for he wrote within 
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one hundred and twenty years of the original settlements at Roanoke, and 
he may have talked with men whose grandfathers had been among the 
original colonists. 

The next witnesses in this chain of evidence are the early settlers in 
the Cape Fear section of North Carolina. Scotch settlements were made 
in Fayetteville as early as 1715.* In 1730 Scotchmen began to arrive in 
what is now Richmond county, and French Huguenots were at the same 
time pressing up from South Carolina. The universal tradition among 
the descendants of these settlers is that their ancestors found a large 
tribe of Indians located on Lumber river in Robeson county, who were 
tilling the soil, owning slaves, and speaking English. The descendants of 
this tribe are known to be the Croatan Indians of to-day. 

We see then that the historical arguments which tend to identify the 
Croatans of to-day as the descendants of the colonists of 1587 possess an 
historical continuity from 1591 to the present time. There is also a 
threefold internal argument, based (1) on the traditions of the Croatan 
Indians of to-day; (2) from their character and disposition; (3) from 
their forms of language and family names. 

I. Zraditions. The Croatan Indians believe themselves to be the descend- 
ants of the colonists of 1587, and boast of their mixed English and Indian 
blood. They always refer to eastern North Carolina as Virginia, and say 
their former home was in Roanoke in Virginia, which means the present 
counties of Dare, Tyrrell, Hyde, Craven, Carteret, and Jones, and of this 
residence their traditions are sufficiently clear. They say that they held 
communication with the east long after their removal toward the west, and 
it was doubtless one of these parties that was met by Lawson about 1709. 
They know that one of their leaders was made lord of Roanoke and went 
to England, but his name has been lost, the nearest approach to it being in 
the forms Maino and Mainor. They have a word * mayno,” which means a 
very quiet, law-abiding people, and this by a kind of metonmy may be 
asurvivalof Manteo. When an old chronicler was told the story of Virginia 
Dare he recognized it, but her name is preserved only as Darr, Durr, 
Dorr. They say that according to their traditions, Mattamuskeet lake in 
Hyde county is a burnt lake, and so it is; but they have no traditions in 
regard to the Roanoke river. They say, also, that some of the earlier 
settlers intermarried with them, and this may explain the presence of such 
names among them as Chavis (Cheves), Goins (D’Guin), Leary (O’Leary). 

* A house torn down in Fayetteville in 1889 fixes this date. This places the first settle- 


ments in this section at an earlier date than has been assigned them hitherto. (//. McMillan, in 
a@ letter to the author.) 
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II. Character and Disposition. These Indians are hospitable to stran- 
gers and are ever ready to do a favor for the white people. They show a 
fondness for gay colors, march in Indian file, live retired from highways, 
never forget a kindness, an injury, nor a debt. They are the best of 
friends and the most dangerous of enemies. They are reticent until their 
confidence is gained, and when aroused are perfect devils, exhibiting all 
the hatred, malice, cunning, and endurance of their Indian ancestors. 
At the same time they are remarkably clean in their habits, a character- 
istic not found in the pure-blooded Indian. Physicians who. practice 
among them say that they never hesitate to sleep or eat in the house of a 
Croatan. They are also great road-builders, something unknown to the 
savage. They have some of the best roads in the state, and by this 
means connect their more distant settlements with those on Lumber 
river. One of these, the Lowrie road, has been open for more than a 
hundred years and is still in use. It extends southwest from Fayette- 
ville, through Cumberland and Robeson counties, to a settlement on the 
Pee Dee. It was over this road that a special courier bore to General 
Jackson in 1815 the news of the treaty of Ghent. 

Ill. Language and Family Names. The speech of the Croatans is 
very pure English; no classical terms are used. It differs from that of 
the whites and from that of the blacks among whom they live. They 
have preserved many forms in good use three hundred years ago, but 
which are now obsolete. They have but two sounds for a; the short 
sound is represented by short, open o (Q), as in old English. They regu- 
Jarly use the word mon for man; mension is used for measurement ; aks 
for ask; Ait for it; hosen for hose; housen for houses; dovend for loving ; 
fayther for father; crone is to push down; knowledge is wit; and James 
is called /eams. The strongest evidence of all is seen in their family 
names. The settlers left on Roanoke island in 1587 were one hundred 
and seventeen in number and had ninety-five different surnames; out of 
these surnames forty-one, or more than forty-three per:cent., including 
such names as Dare, Cooper, Stevens, Sampson, Harvie, Howe, Cage, 
Willes, Gramme, Viccars, Berry, Chapman, Lasie, and Chevin, which are 
now rarely met with in North Carolina, are reproduced by a tribe living 
hundreds of miles from Roanoke island, and after a lapse of three hundred 
years. The chroniclers of the tribe say that the Dares, the Coopers, the 
Harvies, and others retained their purity of blood and were generally the 
pioneers in emigration. And still more remarkable evidence is furnished 
us by the fact that the traditions of every family bearing the name of one 
of the lost colonists point to Roanoke island as the home of their ancestors. 
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To summarize: Smith and Strachey heard that the colonists of 1587 
were in the region of the Chowan and Roanoke rivers about 1607. The 
explorers sent out by Raleigh in 1608 and 1610 found that the colony had 
joined the Croatan Indians and removed first to the Roanoke and then to 
the interior. John Lederer heard of them in 1670 and remarked on their 
beards, which were never worn by full-blooded Indians. Rev. John 
Blair heard of them in 1704. John Lawson met some of the Croatan 
Indians about 1709, and was told that their ancestors were white men. 
White settlers came into the middle section of North Carolina as early as 
1715 and found the ancestors of the present tribe of Croatan Indians till- 
ing the soil, holding slaves, and speaking English. The Croatans of to-day 
claim descent from the lost colony. Their habits, disposition, and mental 
characteristics show traces both of savage and civilized ancestry. Their 
language is the English of three hundred years ago and their names are 
in many cases the same as those borne by the original colonists. No 
other theory of their origin has been advanced, and it is confidently 
believed that the one here proposed is logically and historically the best, 
supported as it is both by external and internal evidence. If this theory 
is rejected, then the critic must explain in some other way the origin of 
an Indian tribe which after the lapse of three hundred years shows the 
characteristics, speaks the language, and possesses the family names of the 
second English colony planted in the western world. * 
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Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, Mb, 


* This paper was read by its author before the American Historical Association at its meeting 
in Washington, D. C., December 29 -31, I8go. 














EXPLORING LOUISIANA 


In the autumn of the year 1806 Zebulon M. Pike, having explored the 
headwaters of the Mississippi the previous year, went on an expedition to 
the Rocky mountains to explore still further the ¢tertor of the territory 
of Louisiana, which the United States had recently purchased from 
Napoleon. On the 15th of November, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
while marching near the Arkansas river, he thought he could distinguish 
a mountain to his right. It appeared like a small blue cloud. Looking 
at it through his spy-glass he was still more confirmed in his opinion that it 
was a mountain. He mentioned it, however, only to Dr. Robinson, who 
was riding in front with him. Half an hour later all doubt was removed. 
Pike’s Peak range appeared in full view. Its sides were white, “as if 
covered with snow or a white stone.” When the remainder of the com- 
pany came to the hilltop they gave three cheers for the ‘‘ Mexican moun- 
tains.” 

Lieutenant Pike says in his journal that these mountains are a natural 
boundary between Louisiana and New Mexico. On that day and the 
next they marched about twenty miles toward the mountains, which were 
so distinct that on the following day, Monday, they pushed forward, con- 
fidently expecting to reach them before night; but after passing over 
about twenty-four miles there was still no visible difference in the distance 
yet to travel. On Tuesday, Pike made a sketch of the mountains before 
him, while his men killed seventeen buffalo, so that they had “ one hun- 
dred and thirty-six marrow bones to eat.’”’ On Thursday they marched 
eighteen miles, on Friday twenty-one miles, and on Saturday seventeen 
miles, having an encounter on that day with some thieving Indians, and 
still the coveted mountains were far away. 

Building a rude fort near where the city of Pueblo now stands, and 
leaving the supplies and most of the men, Pike started at one o'clock 
in the afternoon, thinking he could surely reach the foot of the blue 
mountain (Pike’s Peak) that night. But after he had proceeded up the 
valley twelve or more miles he camped with his men under a cedar tree 
on the prairie, having no water and suffering much from the cold. The 
next day, November 25, they marched early in the morning, hoping to 
reach the mountain and to ascend it, but after tramping twenty-two miles 
they were content to camp at its base. 
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The next day, November 26, they left their provisions and blankets, 
expecting probably-to return by noon, and commenced the ascent of what 
is now known as Cheyenne mountain. They climbed all day and then 
slept in a cave without blankets, food, or water. The sky was clear but it 
was snowing below them. The next morning they stood on the summit, 
hungry, dry, and sore, “ but amply compensated by the sublimity of the 
prospect below. The unbounded prairie was overhung with clouds, which 
appeared like the ocean in a storm, wave piled on wave, and foaming.” 
They found the snow middle deep. The summit of the “ Grand Peak” 
now appeared fifteen miles or more distant, bare of vegetation, and covered 
with snow. It seemed as high again as the mountain they had climbed. 
Pike thought it would take another day to reach its base, and it was his 
opinion that no human being could reach its summjt. His men had no 
stockings; he had only thin overalls, so they descended, and found to 
their discomfort their provisions all destroyed. It was snowing, and they 
all four huddled under a rock and made a meal out of a partridge, their 
first food for forty-eight hours. 

A few days later Pike took-the altitude of the peak and made it 18,581 
feet. It is now known to be 14,147. His chief error was in supposing that 
his camp was 8,000 feet above the sea, instead of about 5,000. People ride 
now to the summit of Pike’s Peak in carriages, up and back in a day, and 
a railroad is being completed, similar to the one at Mount Washington. 

Pike’s party subsequently passed through some terrible experiences. 
In mid-winter they were cight hundred miles from the frontier. They had 
to cut up their blankets for stockings and make shoes out of buffalo hide. 
At one time they were without a mouthful of food for four days. Some 
of the men froze their feet and had to be temporarily left behind in the 
wilderness, Pike shared all hardships with his companions. When one 
man exclaimed that it was more than human nature could bear to go three 
days without eating and carry burdens fit only for horses through snow 
three feet deep, Pike reproved him and then pardoned him, but told his 
men that death would be the penalty if such seditious language was heard 
again. The party, after struggling around in the mountains for some time, 
found themselves on the Red river, as they supposed, and were going to 
descend it, but it proved to be the Rio Grande river in Spanish territory. 
The Spaniards arrested them and took.them to Santa Fé and to Old 
Mexico, where they were detained a long time. 

Pike in his journal indulges in some remarks that sound queerly enough 
now. He says that the Arkansas river is navigable clear to the mountains. 
He thinks that the best route from the Atlantic to the Pacific will be up 
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the Arkansas in boats to the mountain, then a land carriage of two hun- 
dred miles, then down the Colorado river. He ventured the assertion that 
he could find a place in the mountains from which he could march in one 
day to the headwaters of the Yellowstone, Platte, Colorado, Arkansas, or 
Rio Grande rivers. He was right except as tothe Yellowstone. That 
place would be about where Salida now is. 

He says that one great advantage of the great plains to the United 
States will be “the restriction of population to some certain limits. Our 
citizens being so prone to rambling and extending themselves on the fron- 
tier will through necessity be constrained to limit their extent on the 
west to the borders of the Missouri and Mississippi, while they leave the 
prairies, incapable of cultivation, to the wandering and uncivilized abo- 
rigines.”” Even Washington Irving as late as 1835 wrote in one of his 
books that the great plains of the far west would probably be inhabited 
in the future by a hybrid race made up of Indians and fugitives from jus- 
tice. This is rather hard on the inhabitants of Denver and other Colorado 


towns. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 




















THE PICKERING MANUSCRIPTS 


The mass of manuscripts left by Colonel Timothy Pickering at his 
death in 1829, arranged by his sons, and presented by his grandson to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, has been for the last two years in pro- 
cess of indexing; and it is hoped that the index may, before very long, 
be in a condition to be given to the public. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the value or interest of this historical work. 

Beginning in the year 1763, when Pickering was a boy at Harvard 
college, the series is unbroken until his death—comprising, besides an 
enormous number of letters from and to nearly all the eminent Americans 
of the time, a large quantity of miscellaneous writings on all the questions 
in which he took a public or private interest. His biography has already 
been written, but his biographer, Mr. Upham, has been strangely silent 
on some of the most interesting points of his career; it is doubtful if the 
son who wrote the first volume of his father’s biography would have been 
so timid. Colonel Pickering himself stoutly combated throughout his life 
the maxim, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, declaring that it should be De 
mortuts nil nist verum, and he would have been the last to desire that his 
biographer should keep out of sight any part of his history for fear that 
his action might be misinterpreted by superficial judges. His courage was 
too high and his motives too pure to fear any opinion ; at the same time 
he would have asserted his right to justice, even at the expense of the 
reputation of other eminent men. Mr. Upham has ignored—it is impos- 
sible that he should have overlooked—the strong evidence ‘contained in 
these volumes, that the dismission by President Adams of Pickering from 
the office of secretary of state and of James McHenry from the war 
office, as well as the undignified and unfortunate mission to France of 
1799, were the consequence of a bargain with the leaders of the anti- 
federalist party. These leaders, although they deceived and deserted 
President Adams in the end, made these measures a condition of sup- 
porting him for a re-election in’ 1800, on which his heart was set. As, 
according to a letter from John Pickering to his father, dated August 11, 
1809, President Adams allowed his own family to circulate the statement 
that Colonel Pickering was dismissed from office for suppressing im- 
portant foreign despatches, it is the more remarkable that Mr. Upham 
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could reconcile the concealment of these facts with the duty of an honest 
biographer, 

Colonel Timothy Pickering was born at Salem, Mass., on the 6th of 
July, 1745, and graduated from Harvard college in the class of 1763. _ He 
adopted the profession of the law and practiced at Salem, serving at the 
same time in various public capacities until the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, when he raised a regiment of which he was chosen colonel, and served 
with it through the New Jersey campaign of 1777. He was soon after- 
ward appointed adjutant-general by Washington in 1778, a member of the 
board of war, and in 1780, quartermaster-general. At the close of the 
war he engaged in business in Philadelphia, but soon removed to Wyoming, 
where he was appointed by the council of Pennsylvania a commissioner 
to examine and confirm land claims, in the hope of composing the dis- 
sensions arising out of the conflicting claims of that state and Connecticut. 
In 1791 he was made postmaster-general by Washington, who intrusted 
him while in that office with several important missions to the Indians, 
Appointed successively secretary of war and secretary of state, he re- 
mained a cabinet officer until removed from office by President Adams in 
1800. Returning to Massachusetts, his native state, he was immediately 
chosen a member of the United States senate, and served as senator and 
representative until 1816, when he declined a re-election, and retired to 
Salem, where he filled various offices of public trust until his death, 

No one who merely reads Colonel Pickering’s published biography, 
high as may be the opinion of him formed thereby, can have such an idea 
of the many-sided excellences of his character as has impressed itself on 
the mind of the compiler of this index, who has plodded patiently through 
every word of every letter of this voluminous correspondence, and to 
whom it soon became a labor of love. Without the literary attainments 
or brilliant abilities of some of his contemporaries, his honesty and sin- 
cerity of character, his entire disinterestedness, his courage, patience and 
generosity, made him equal to every occasion. In one of the most trying 
situations of his life, in the summer of 1788, taken from his bed at Wyom- 
ing, away from his terrified wife and family by a gang of the adherents of 
John Franklin, then in prison for treason at Philadelphia, and carried off 
led by a chain into the woods, his life threatened in the hope of com- 
pelling him to promise to exert himself for Franklin's release, he repeatedly 
refused to be set at liberty on that condition ; saying that “the executive 
council of Pennsylvania knew their duty better than to discharge a traitor 
to procure the release of an innocent man.” And while wandering about 
in the woods with his captors, dragged from place to place to avoid the 
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parties of militia who were sure to be sent upon their track, we find him 


coolly recording in his journal various bits of agricultural information 
obtained from the countrymen who held him prisoner, whose confidence 
he appears speedily to have won by his courage and cheerful equanimity ; 
and writing to his wife, that “the dignity and safety of the state cannot 
be sacrificed to the interests of an individual family.” How many men 
after suffering such an outrage would have consented under certain con- 
ditions to intercede for the pardon of the “ poor wretches,” as he calls 
them, whom he considered to be deceived and misguided men, abandoned 
by the leaders who had instigated them to violence? And how many 
would, like him in his later years, have forgiven the miserable newspaper 
slanderers who circulated falsehoods about him, because he learned that their 
families were in want while the criminals themselves were in jail until the 
damages adjudged in the libel suits decided against them should be paid ? 

As a public officer he seems to have enjoyed the entire confidence of 
congress, of the two Presidents under whom he held office, and indeed of 
every one with whom he came in contact, if we are to judge by their 
letters ; although he had several times to suffer the mortification, intense 
to a man of his honest,and straightforward disposition, of being disavowed 
and deserted by the government which had given him full discretionary 
powers, in virtue of which he pledged his personal faith for the fulfillment 
of promises which were afterward broken, In his office of quartermaster 
general he was authorized by congress to issue specie certificates in pay- 
ment for the supplies of provisions and forage of which the army stood in 
most pressing need, with the assurance that they should be redeemed in 
coin. When the certificates became due congress was unable or unwill- 
ing to redeem them, and Colonel Pickering was once, if not more, sued 
by the public creditors, and, until laws forbidding such suits were passed 
by the state legislatures, was continually in danger of arrest. In the 
Wyoming Jand controversy, invested with power by the government of 
Pennsylvania to examine and confirm the claims of the old Connecticut 
settlers, he had the disappointment of seeing all his labors set at naught 
by the repeal of the confirming law, through the influence of Pennsylvania 
land-jobbers and of those political adventurers whose aim was to fish in 
the troubled waters of anarchy, and to carve out from the territory of 
Pennsylvania a new state in which they should be the great men. And 
in the matter of his ratification as Indian commissioner of the lease given 
by the Cayugasto John Richardson in 1791, after giving in his report to 
General Knox, then secretary of war, the most convincing proof that the 
ratification was in exact accordance with his orders ‘to leave nothing un- 
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done which could serve to allay the jealousy of the Indians,” we find him 
recording the fact that President Washington himself, worked upon appar- 
ently by Governor George Clinton and other mighty land-jobbers, wrote 
to Ciinton officially “that the commissioner to treat with the Indians mis- 
understood and exceeded his instructions.” : 

Colonel Pickering’s letters as secretary of state have the dignity of 
perfect simplicity and directness. There is no diplomatic beating about 
the bush to make the same combination of words mean yes or ne, as 
shall suit future expediencies; there is never the slightest doubt as to 
what he means. On occasions when severity was necessary, that, severity, 
though clothed in terms entirely courteous, is scathing, as is shown in 
various letters to insolent and assuming French and Spanish officers ; 
in one in particular, addressed to M. Létombe, the French consul-general 
in the United States, who demanded exemption, by virtue of his office, 
from all civil processes, such as had been impertinently brought against 
him for payment of a debt. Another very characteristic letter is to one 
Colonel Beriah Norton, who had been so misguided as to hint that it should 
not be for Colonel Pickering’s disadvantage if a certain piece of business, 
in which Colonel Norton was interested, could be hurried throwgh the 
state department. Colonel Pickering replied as follows: 


“ April 20, 1800. 

Sir,—I have received your letter, and herewith return it. I do not 
choose to have such a letter in my possession. You entirely mistake my 
character in imagining that any prospect or hope of future gain will at all 
incite me to do whatever my special duty requires. I disdain the assurance 
you give me, that in case you succeed in your claim, I shall not be forgotten ; 
that ‘ you will deal honorably with me for such extra service’ as you sup- 
pose I must perform in your behalf. By your smooth, insinuating manners, 
I thought you well calculated for the business you had undertaken—solic- 
iting compensation from the British government. But I am sorry that you 
should believe an indirect course requisite in your own. However much 
reason I have to resent the promise you make me of reward, I shall per- 
form what my official situation calls for in behalf of the citizens who have 
just claims on the British government; but do not again insult me by any 
tender or promise of reward. 

My clerks are and will be too much engaged while congress continues 
in session to proceed in your business; when it adjourns your papers shall 
be taken up. I am, sir, Your h’ble servant, 

TIMOTHY PICKERING.” 
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Was it any wonder that a man like this retired to private life poor? 
A secretary of state of our day,.even a speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would have known better how to make use of his oppor- 
tunities. 

To the earnest and thorough student of American history, the docu- 
mentary evidence contained in these volumes must throw light upon many 
doubtful points. If the ease with which a misstatement is refuted bore 
any proportion to the ease with which it is made, these documents would 
be of equal value in disproving many misrepresentations and absolute 
falsehoods. But, as the wise man has said: ‘A lie will travel from Maine 
to Georgia, while sober truth is putting on his boots;” and a celebrated 
Massachusetts politician is said to have made a powerful political weapon 
of the fact that as he said; “For ten people that listen to a lie about a 
man, there won’t five listen to the contradiction of it.” A work like 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography will be within the reach of 
and consulted by ten thousand times as many people as will ever read the 
contents of these coming volumes; and it is surprising that in a work of 
such importance, which must influence who knows how distant a future, 
more trustworthy writers should not have been employed. <A specimen or 
two of their accuracy in regard to the subject of this paper may be cited. 
Under the heading “ Franklin, John,” it is stated that Franklin, who was 
one of the ringleaders in the Wyoming land troubles, was kidnapped by 
Timothy Pickering with a band of frontier roughs, and taken to Phila- 
delphia, loaded with irons, where he was kept fourteen months in jail with- 
out trial. The original chief-justice’s warrant for Franklin’s arrest on a 
charge of treason is bound up in this collection. Pickering had nothing 
whatever to do with the arrest, and his participation in the affair was con- 
fined to assisting to secure the prisoner on his passage through Wilkes- 
Barre, being called upon for such assistance by the officers who had him 
in charge. The irons appear to have consisted in tying Franklin’s feet 
together under his horse to overcome his violent resistance, and the infer- 
ence is strong, from Pickering’s correspondence with his friends in Phila- 
delphia, although it is nowhere distinctly so stated, that the delay of his 
trial was at his own request. He was finally released on bail, and never 
tried at all. 

Another misstatement, one which does not need the evidence of these 
volumes to disprove it, is under the name of Samuel White, a senator, 
who the writer states defended Timothy Pickering at his trial in 1809 for 
embezzling the public funds. Timothy Pickering! of whom it was said by 
his assistant quartermaster, Peter Anspach: ‘I believe there is no other 
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such case known of a quartermaster-general and his assistants voluntarily 
applying money justly due to themselves to support the public credit, and 
leaving themselves moneyless.” And the same Peter Anspach afterward 
complains that one great source of confusion in the accounts which he. was 
employed to settle was Colonel Pickering’s practice of assuming other 
men to be as honest as himself. The most superficial research into the 
history of his subject would have shown the writer in Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
that the person defended by Senator White was John Pickering, judge of 
the United States district court in New Hampshire, and a distant relation 
of the Salem family, who was impeached for misconduct in office attrib- 
uted by his friends to insanity. 

To return to more doubtful points in our history which are illustrated 
by these manuscripts. The federalist party has been described as de- 
termined in 1798 on war with France at all hazards, and only overpowered 
by the coming into power of Mr. Jefferson in 1801., In all the letters of 
the period between 1795 and 1800, most of them the confidential corre- 
spondence of Pickering, as well with Washington as with Jay, Cabot, Fisher, 
Ames, Stephen Higginson, Rufus King, Hamilton, and Pinckney, all 
federalist leaders, there is only one instance of any such expressed desire | 
for war, when Stephen Higginson writes, January 1,1799: “ It is thought 
that we ought to become openly parties to the war, that we may also 
become parties toa general peace.” The prevailing spirit of the letters is: 
““We must be thoroughly prepared for an invasion, our merchant ships 
must be armed for defence, and the men-of-war sweep the coast clear of 
these insolent privateers ; then let France declare war if she dare!” One 
cannot avoid a conjecture as to how far the relations between America, 
France, and England would have been changed, had this dignified attitude 
been persisted in ten years longer. 

Again, the war of 1812 is called ‘“‘ Mr. Madison’s war,” and that gentle- 
man is said to have been determined on war with England. Mr. Schurz, 
in his life of Henry Clay, Vol. I., pages 83, 84, says that Clay was sup- 
posed to have influenced Mr. Madison by threats of desertion to declare 
war, but always denied the fact, and that there is no evidence to discredit 
his denial. In a letter from Captain Abraham Shepherd to Colonel Picker- 
ing, dated February 20, 1814, Vol. XXX., page 227, Captain Shepherd 
says that his friend, General Thomas Worthington of Ohio, also an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Madison, on his departure from Washington just before 
the declaration, left Mr. Madison fully determined on sending Mr. Bayard 
on a peace mission to England. On his return a few weeks later, he found 
to his surprise and sorrow that war had been declared. On waiting upon 
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the president to inquire the reason of the change, he was told that a com- 
mittee of Mr. Madison’s supporters, among whom was Henry Clay, had 
visited him, and threatened to withdraw their adherence unless he com- 
plied with their desire for war; and he was compelled (after privately en- 
deavoring, according to another correspondent, to induce Senator Smith 
of Maryland to vote against the measure, which Smith refused to do) to 
accede to their demands. 

Enough has been revealed to demonstrate the variety of interesting 
and valuable documents contained in this collection, though much more 
might be stated here. The index is rather a catalogue than a simple 
index, abstracts of all the letters being given with entries under all sub- 
jects of any importance. If one half the interest which it deserves should 
be excited by this compendium of the history of fifty years, the compiler 


‘will not have toiled in vain. 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Boston, MAss, 





CAPTAIN ROBERT BRIDGES 
FOUNDER OF THE FIRST IRON WORKS IN AMERICA * 


Among the Puritan worthies who planted the colony of Massachusetts 
bay and were first as to public service in the settlement of Lynn was a 
man known to his contemporaries, in the stately language of the times, as 
the Worshipful Captain Robert Bridges. His home was on the west bank 
of Saugus river, upon what is now Central street in Saugus Centre, south- 
west froin “the Cinder Banks.” His years in Lynn were not many in 
number, but crowded with activities public and private. He took the 
freeman’s oath June 2, 1641, the form of which, as prescribed by the 
general court as early as 1634, is significant of the intentions of the set- 
tlers from the absence of any reference to the government of the king. It 
reads as follows: 


“I, A. B., being by God’s providence an inhabitant and freeman within the jurisdic- 
tion of this commonwealth, do freely acknowledge myself to be subject to the govern- 
ment thereof, and therefore do swear by the great and dreadful name of the ever-living 
God that I will be true and faithful to the same, and will accordingly yield assistance and 
support thereunto, with my person and estate, as in equity I am bound, and will also truly 
endeavor to maintain and preserve all the liberties and privileges thereof, submitting my- 
self to the wholesome laws and orders made and established by the same ; and further, 
that I will not plot nor practice any evil against it, nor consent to any that shall do so, but 
will timely discover and reveal the same to lawful authority now here established, for the 
speedy preventing thereof. Moreover, I do solemnly bind myself, in the sight of God, that 
when I shall be called to give my voice touching any such matter of this state, wherein 
freemen are to deal, I will give my vote and suffrage as I shall judge in mine own con- 
science may best conduce and tend to the public weal of the body, without respect of per- 
sons or favor of any man. So help me God, in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


In the same year that Mr. Bridges took the oath he became a member 
of the “ Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company,” and also was made 
captain of the Lynn militia company. In 1642 he went to London and 
formed the Iron Works Company as related elsewhere. He returned with 
the younger Winthrop whom he had interested in the cause. In 1644 he 
became a member of the quarterly court at Salem and: was elected a 
deputy to the general court from Lynn—also in 1645 and 1646, in which 
latter year he was made speaker. 


* Magazine of American History for November, 1889 [vol. xxii. 404]. 
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Under the colonial charter a very large portion of the governing power 
of the colony was vested in a select and limited body of influential men 
known as the governor and assistants. During the whole of what is called 
the colonial period, from 1630 to 1692, Lynn was only represented in this 
board by two persons. The first was John Humfrey, one of the men 
to whom the charter was granted, who had come over with his wife—the 
daughter of the great Puritan nobleman, Earl of Lincoln—as a promoter 
of the colony rather than asa permanent settler. After the success of the 
movement was assured he returned to England. Captain Bridges was 
chosen an assistant in 1646, and remained in the office till his death in 1656. 
He went to the board of assistants directly from the speakership of the 
house of deputies or representatives. As speaker he stands alone as 
the only Lynn man who was advanced to that honorable post during the 
colonial period. 

John Burrill, “ the beloved speaker,” subsequently held similar positions, 
but his service was after the Puritan experiment of a free commonwealth 
had been suspended by the charter of William and Mary, and Massachu- 
setts was ruled by governors appointed by the king instead of chosen by 
the people. Speaker Burrill’s house on the southern slope of Tower Hill 
also looked out upon the river where the tides covered the great marshes 
upon its banks. 

A paper somewhat noted in our local annals, bearing the autographs of 
many of the first settlers, called the “ Armitage petition,” appears in Mr. 
Bridges’ handwriting and shows him to have been an elegant penman. 
The document is a prayer of the leading citizens: 


.That Jane Armitage may be licensed to keep the ordinary, instead of her husband 
Joseph, whose ‘labours & indeauors have beene blasted, and his aims & ends frustrated 
by a just hand, beinge also made incapable of such other ymploymt as hee is personally 
fitted for by reason of the sensure vnder w for the p'sent he lyeth & alsoe being outed 
of such trade & comerce as might have afforded supportacon to his familie consistinge of 
Diuers p'sons & small Children in comiseracon of whom, togither with yo" peticonesse, 
the inhabitants of o" town were pleased (as farr asin them lay) to continue yor poore peti- 
conesse in the Custodie of the said Ordinary, & that benefitt w% might accrew from the 
same to take towards makeinge of theire liuesthe nfore comfortable ; wherevpon & by rea- 
son whereof yo" peticonesse said husband procured the most convenient howse in Lynn 
for the purpose albeit itt was very ruinous & much cost bestowed respectinge his p'sent con- 
dicon in repaireinge & fittinge vp of the same accordingly.” 


The first signers were Samuel Whiting, pastor, and Thomas Cobbett, 
teacher, of the church of Lynn; then, at a respectful distance, follow the 
names of the laymen, led by the clear signature of Robert Bridges. It 
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would make a modern board of aldermen or selectmen amazed to receive a 
petition for a tavern license signed by the clergymen of the place. The 


~ tavern was the old “ Anchor,” a noted hostelry formany generations down 


to the time when landlord Jacob Newhall kept it, and occupied the best 
pew in the third parish meeting-house by virtue of paying the largest parish 
tax. If the saintly Whiting and the astute Bridges had lived in these days 
the whole pack of wiseacre agitators would have been barking at their heels. 
They were accounted godly and wise men intheir day and generation. Is 
it not possible that their conservatism and regulation were the fruit of deep 
observation of human nature—which human nature is about the same now 
as then? 

We know less of the manner of life of Mr. Bridges than of many of his 
contemporaries who were not half as influential, because he lacked certain 
angular points that marked them. We hear much about his neighbor 
Farmer Dexter, because his temper brought him into troubleasa reviler of 
dignitaries. We are familiar with Bennet because he was a common sleeper 
in meeting, and by reason of his litigation with the Iron Works Company. 
We get an idea of what manner of man Captain Marshall was from the 
yarns he spun about his service with Cromwell—which stories his guests 
recorded in their note-books and then printed. Others are pictured to us 
through family tradition. Yet we can without any of these aids form a 
fair estimate of the daily life of this Puritan pioneer. That he walked in 
straitest Puritan ways his constant service ‘in the board of assistants testi- 
fies. 

Historians are fond of enlarging upon the power of the Puritan clergy. 
In one very important matter they had absolutely no authority. John 
Winthrop and his followers regarded marriage as a purely civil contract. 
Speaking of them Governor Hutchinson says: “I suppose there had been 
no instance of a marriage lawfully celebrated by a layman in England when 
they left it. I believe there was no instance of marriage by a clergyman 
after they arrived, during their charter, but the service was always per- 
formed by a magistrate, or by persons specially appointed in particular 
towns or districts.” The magistrates were the governor, the deputy gov- 
ernor, and the assistants. For ten years, from 1646 to 1656, one of the 
functions of Mr. Bridges was the legalizing the union of the young people 
of Lynn in the state of matrimony. 

The colonial statute regarding the ceremony of marriage was passed in 
the year that Captain Bridges became a member of the court of assistants. 
As an illustration of Puritan views the following is copied from ‘‘ The Book 
of the General Laws and Libertyes concerning the Inhabitants of the Massa- 
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chusets, collected out of the Records of the General Court, for the years 
wherein they were made and established,” and printed at Cambridge in 
1660: 


“As the Ordinance of Marriage is honourable amongst all, so should it be accordingly 
solemnized. It is therefore Ordered by this Court and Authority thereof. That no person 
whatsoever in this jurisdiction, shall joyne any persons together in Marriage, but the magis- 
trate, or such other as the General Court, or Court of Assistants shal Authorize in such 
place, where no Magistrateis near. Nor shal any joyne themselves in marriage, but before 
some magistrate or person authorized as aforesaid. Nor shal any magistrate, or other 
person authorized as aforesaid, joyne any persons together in marriage, or suffer them to 
joyne together in marriage in their presence, before the parties to be marryed have been 
published according to Law.” 


After the death of Captain Bridges Lynn was one of the places de- 
scribed as “where no magistrate is near.” It may seem strange to those 
who have been taught that our fathers were a stern race to learn that the 
man selected to succeed Mr. Bridges in tying the nuptial knot was the 
redoubtable Thomas Marshall, formerly parliamentary soldier, transformed 
into the jolly Boniface of the Blew Anchor. Yet he was thus empow-. 
ered by the general court on the 18th of October, 1659. The records of 
the quarterly court also state that during the next month, November, 
“Thomas Marshall, of Lynn, is alowed by this Court, to sell strong water 
to travellers, and also other meet provisions.” Thus all the inhabitants of 
Lynn who dared the perils of either matrimony or of “strong water” 
thereafter applied at the door of the old tavern which has been so lov- 
ingly immortalized by our local historians. 

With his other accomplishments Captain Bridges was a skillful diplo- 
mat. From 1632 to 1654, the famed land of Acadia, extending from Nova 
Scotia to the cloud-covered domes of the isle of the desert mountains, was 
in possession of France. Two rival French governors, D’Aulnay and La 
Tour, fought for supremacy. La Tour sought aid from Massachusetts. 
It required shrewd management to avoid entanglement with the crafty 
Frenchmen, and consequent war with the offended party. Finally in 
1645 a treaty was signed, pledging the colonists to neutrality. Captain 
Bridges was the Massachusetts commissioner. He was accompanied by 
Richard Walker and Thomas Marshall, both valiant soldiers, whose homes 
were upon the shores of Saugus river. Pecuniary compensation was then 
exceedingly modest ; for ‘good services” in this mission Captain Bridges 
was allowed ten pounds, Lieutenant Walker four pounds, and Sergeant 
Marshall forty shillings, In the young Puritan commonwealth public 
service was a duty to be freely rendered. 
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Even in the present age when the shrill whistle of the mammoth 
steamer echoes against the rock-ribbed headlands of Maine, and the muf- 
fled response of distant lighthouse bells peals mournfully across the sullen 
waters from Boone island or Monhegan or Owlshead, the voyage to the 
Acadia of song and history is weird and exciting. When Robert Bridges 
and his companions skirted the grim coast in ‘clumsy sailing-vessels, the 
only sounds that broke upon the ear were the flapping sails, the splash of 
waters cut by the sharp prow, or the sombre waves beating upon some 
dangerous reef. The land to which they journeyed was filled with their 
hereditary enemies—the murderous Indian and the Jesuit Frenchman. 
Although nearly two and a half centuries ago, and the actors all gone, the 


-scenes remain almost as they were then—the uneasy, ever-moving sea, 


Mount Agamenticus against the sky, the blue hills of Camden, and above 
all that calm, steady guide of mariners, the north star, still and forever 
pointing onward. Bridges and his colleagues diplomatically steered their 
bark between Scylla and Charybdis. The confederacy of New England 
held aloof from the contestants ; D’Aulnay captured La Tour’s fort at St. 
Johns, and the fortune of war went against La Tour, who was apparently 
ruined. D’Aulnay, however, opportunely died, whereupon La Tour mar- 
ried his widow and recovered his lost possessions. 

As' a fit sequel to this episode Cromwell, who was ever watchful of 
the colonies, sent secret instructions to Boston which resulted in the 
subjugation of the whole of. Acadia by Massachusetts in 1654. It re- 
mained in possession of the English while Cromwell lived; then by the 
treaty of Breda in 1667 Charl2s II. ceded Acadia with its vast and unde- 
fined limits to France, to become, a foot-ball of European intrigues for a 
century. 

Mr. Newhall in his history of Lynn, while giving Mr. Bridges full 
credit for his talents and strong character, seems to think he was hard and 
masterful in his relations with inferiors. It is to be remembered that he 
was a magistrate in a new country where it was considered necessary to 
hold a tight rein over the conduct of adventurers who disturbed the well- 
ordered plan of the Puritan theocracy.. Violators of established rules 
naturally complained of those who restrained them. His associates found 
nothing in him to condemn. Robert Keayne, the eminent merchant of 
Boston, the first commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, unconsciously put on record testimony of his domestic life, when he 
wrote in his will these words: “I have forgott one Loveing Couple more 
that came not to my minde till I was shutting vp; that is Capt Bridges & 
wife to whom I give forty shillings.” 
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No man who lacked suavity and winning social manners could have 
persuaded calculating London merchants to have ventured their dearly 
loved funds in an iron works experiment across the Atlantic, in a savage 
and unknown land. To negotiate a successful treaty with subtle French- 
men required all the powers of a keen and polished man of affairs. The 
uniform success of Mr. Bridges in everything he undertook, his continued 
advancement in places of trust and power, are better witnesses for our 
judgment of his character than the whine of those who felt his righteous 
discipline. 

Edward Johnson in his Wonder.Working Providence thus tersely sums 
up the character of Mr. Bridges: ‘‘ He was endued with able parts, and 
forward to improve them to the Glory of God and his people’s good.” 


MY eT W.fpavWes 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 























THE FRENCH ARMY IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


COUNT DE FERSEN’S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, 1780-81 
[CONCLUSION. ] 


NEWPORT, 3d April, 1781. 


It is impossible to determine yet what part we are to take in this war. 
It cannot last long. For the past ten months, we have been but a mere 
handful of men on this island. We have done absolutely nothing. The 
south is being devastated by the British, and we are powerless to stop it 
because of our limited forces. Should the English continue to be success- 
ful, the entire south will inevitably be theirs. Utter discouragement will 
be the result of such a loss, and peace the certain consequence. 

We are still awaiting news from that part of the states. It is said that 
Lord Cornwallis, who has command of the British troops in that section 
of country, had imprudently advanced inland and béen obliged to retreat, 
‘that he had fallen back on a very favorable position but was surrounded 
now by the militia of the country, and that according to all appearances, 
he will either be captured or cut all to pieces if he attempts a retreat. A 
month has passed, however, and the rumor has not been confirmed. I 
myself could scarcely credit it at the time. The first bit of news we shall 
receive will be interesting indeed. 

I informed you, my dear father, that Arnold had been sent by the enemy 
to commit as many depredations as possible around Chesapeake bay. He 
had been stationed there since January. A plan was formed to undertake 
his capture. We made a junction with fifteen hundred Americans under 
‘the command of Lafayette; seventeen hundred of us were embarked on a 
fleet under the leadership of Baron Vioménil. They left on the 18th of 
March. Enclosed in this you will find an account of the engagement that 
took place. You will see that we were fairly successful, although we did 
not obtain what we started out to get, because the British forces are occupy- 
ing the very spot we were anxious to capture, so that we have been obliged 
to return here. I had always thought that a victory alone could be 
claimed when the object aimed for had been achieved. Two of our ves- 
sels were so roughly handled that when Monsieur Destouches signaled to 
begin hostilities they ran up flags of distress.) There were only four 
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English sail actively engaged in this combat; the others fired from a 

distance. The number of our wounded or our dead amounts to nearly 

three hundred. The account I enclose only reports two hundred. I 

have only been able to correct the grossest of the errors, for, if I were to 
: attempt to correct all, I should have'to rewrite it. 


NEwPonrtT, 11th Aprz/, 1781. 





In the south the British under the command of Cornwallis have just 
gained no inconsiderable victory over General Greene, who is at the head 
of the American forces there. We do not know what the result of this 
victory will be. I think perhaps it will assure Lord Cornwallis’s safe 
retreat. Daily I hear this leader so accused of thoughtlessness and 
incapacity that I can scarcely believe a man can be a poor general who 
up to the present has always been successful, and who penetrating too far 
into an enemy’s country, and being surrounded on all sides, with capture 
staring him inevitably in the face, begins a well-ordered retreat, halts © 
when he finds an advantageous position, beats the enemy and forces them’: 
to retire some twenty miles from the field of action. This war does honor 
to the English, although their generals have behaved very badly in America. 
As for ourselves we shall not reap any glory, I fear. The winter is entirely 
over, and we are having the most delightful weather: it is even sometimes 
very warm, We are daily expecting a merchant ship with the second 
division aboard. Of course the arrival of these troops will decide our 
future plan of action for the coming campaign. 





NEWPORT, 13th May, 1781. 


Nothing has occurred since my last missive. We are still quietly 
occupying Newport, the English New York, and General Washington 
New Windsor on the Hudson. Heaven only knows when we shall leave 
this port where we have been so long stationed. The campaign in the 
south is about over; we are nearing the summer solstice, a season during 
which all war operations are impossible without considerable loss of life 
through heat and malaria. Lord Cornwallis has pushed on to Camden, 
from thence to Charlestown where he will spend the summer, to begin 
operations again in the fall. We are actually preparing for the march; 
every one is busy with his equipments. I have already told you what mine 
consist of. My comrades are provided with sutlers’ stores, but I thought 
these quite a heavy and useless expense for me. I shall not be quite as 
comfortably off, perhaps, as they are, but it is too costly. 
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NEWPORT, 17th May, 1781. 

It is impossible to form any conjectures about the campaign which 
we will soon. be engaged in; what news the general has received from 
France we are in ignorance of, nor the strength of the reinforcements 
which are to be sent. Some say six hundred and twenty, others fifteen 
hundred men; others again pretend that Monsieur de Grasse, who set sail 
for the West Indies with twenty-one ships and ten thousand men, will be 
here with a part of these as soon as all traces of winter disappear and 
make it possible to begin operations in this part of the country. That will 
be about July or August. Should this be true we could then undertake 
the siege of New York at once, where we might reasonably expect suc- 
cess. Without these heavy reinforcements, however, this would be indeed 
a chimera, a dream to which we have sacrificed much. Should these 
forces not arrive, we shall evacuate Rhode Island and establish our military 


' stores at Providence, whither we have already dispatched a part of our 


artillery and equipments. We shall march to the North river, from whence 
we shall make our approach to New York, which we shall threaten, thus 
preventing General Clinton from sending off detachments and give General ° 
Washington time to go to Virginia to dislodge Arnold and destroy the 
British post which seems to be settling there with a view to remain. Per- 
haps the Americans will camp before New York, and possibly we may 
undertake the Virginia expedition. I should certainly prefer this. Such 
was, indeed, the plan of action before the arrival of the frigate which brought 
us the new admiral and the court dispatches. Since then I have not the 
slightest idea what changes have been made in the first plan. I think, 
however, it will be carried out as it is unless Monsieur de Grasse arrives. 
A conference is to take place shortly between General Washington and 
Monsieur de Rochambeau. They are to meet at Hartford as they did 
last year, forty miles from here. Probably a campaign plan will then be de- 
cided upon. If it is only an active one and something accomplished in the 
end, I shall be satisfied. We have long enough been inactive and shame- 
fully so. ,It would have certainly been wiser to have sent America at the 
outset the money it has cost the king for our maintenance here ; they would 
have made better use of it. What was needed here was an army, say, of 
fifteen thousand menor nothing, Only five thousand men were sent, and 
these have been garrisoned in Newport ever since, of no earthly use to the 
Americans except to consume their provisions and raise the market prices. 
I do hope we shall at last shake off this lethargy and become actively 
engaged. 

I have nothing new to tell you about my own affairs, dear father, as 
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‘ nothing has been done about them since last I mentioned them to you. 
I wish something were settled for me, as I begin to weary of being with 
Monsieur de Rochambeau. He seems to single me out, to be sure, with his 
attention, for all of which I am grateful, of course ; but his manner is defiant, 
insultingly so. He seems to have more confidence in me than in my com- 
rades, but that is not saying much. He does not trust his officers either, 
who are quite displeased, as are the superior army officers ; but they have 
the tact to hide their feelings and to work for the good of the cause. 

We push economy to such an extreme that we keep no spies in New 
York because this would be an outlay of some fifty, louis a month. We 
have to depend therefore entirely on General Washington for all our infor- 
mation, leaving the Americans to provide the spies when they can ill afford 
to pay them ; consequently these latter have to sacrifice themselves for love 
of country.. By these means we always have belated news. The result 
will be that we will some day have no news at all, for men who work for 
nothing will soon get tired of being hung for nothing! 

We are still preparing to march, but when we leave here for good I do 
not know. A part of our artillery and camp furniture is stored at Provi- 
dence. The general officers are completing their military arrangements. 

Our army, unfortunately, is as little disciplined as the French army 
always is under ordinary circumstances, Our, chiefs are very strict, and 
not a day passes that there are not some two or three of the officers placed 
under arrest. I have myself seen some lamentable scenes where a whole 
corps of men ought to have been cashiered, but as we only number five 
thousand we cannot afford to lose one man. 

Yesterday the fleet was ordered to sail, and we furnished a contingent 
of five hundred men to complete the crews of these vessels, which have 
scarcely any sailors left and which our own land forces are compelled to 
replace. Our coionels are indignant at this, and with reason, for it grieves 
me. This makes us five hundred men short, and we really need all our 
soldiers. I think the squadron isto sail out to meet the French convoy 
which is to helpus. We were told that the British had sent out two vessels 
and a frigate to try and intercept ours, 


NEWPORT, 3d une, 1781. 


At last we leave. Our army will be on the march in about eight to ten 
days. This is the result of the conference between the generals. What 
their campaign plan is, where we are, to be sent to, is a secret as yet, 
and willremain so. I hope we will see active service and not be garrisoned 
again in some smalltown. Our fleet stays here protected by the American 
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militia and four hundred of our troops. I pity those who are to serve in 
that detachment. Our army is delighted to leave. 

Nothing of importance has happened since my last letter. The English 
are making further inroads in the south; they burn and plunder wherever 
they go, but they sow money broadcast and thus make ‘‘ friends unto them- 
selves.” In a short while all that part of America will be conquered; then 
the British will recognize the independence of.the northern and keep the 
southern states for themselves. I leave you to judge how glorious that will 
be for the royal arms. What confirms me in this idea is that everything 
tends to a complete evacuation of New York. They have sent off several 
detachments, and just an hour ago twenty-five hundred men were dis- 
patched; a great many things are being shipped off during the night. 
After the evacuation the inhabitants will not be permitted to leave. , Should 
they take all their forces from New York to carry them south, they will act 
wisely. I am obliged to close. 

YORK, 23d October, 1781. 

As I have no time to give you the slightest account of the siege I enclose 
in this asmall diary of our operations, The campaign is over for this year 
and we are to take up our winter quarters in this neighborhood ; our head- 
quarters will be in Williamsburg, an ugly little town that looks like a vil- 
lage. To all appearances we shall open a campaign next year on Charles- 
town which we shall complete by a- siege and capture. The English will 
assuredly not fail to send troops from New York to this southern section of 
America, where we shall have active warfare. It appears that there is 
nothing else left for General Clinton todo. Monsieur de Rochambeau has 
asked for reinforcements; De Grasse will touch here on his return from the 
Antilles with his twenty-eight vessels. If he is left in command he will 
bring troops with him, and our united forces ought to be able to make 
a lively campaign by first capturing Savannah (which Monsieur d’ Estaing 
failed to do), then Charlestown, to crown the work. 

I have no doubt whatever that the troops Monsieur de Rochambeau 
solicited will be sent him, as he knows so well how to make use of them, 
and he has rendered such signal services already that it seems almost 
impossible that he should be refused so just a demand. I only fear that 
peace may be declared. My most ardent wish is that this may not happen 
yet (for)a while. All our young court colonels are leaving for Paris to spend 
the winter. Some of them will return here, others will remain behind ; 
these latter will be very much surprised at not having been promoted 
brigadiers for having assisted at the siege of York, which they think was- 
the finest thing in the world. I shall remain here, as my only reason for 
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returning to Paris would be for personal gratification and pleasure: so 
I make the sacrifice. My own affairs have to get along without me. I 
should only spend my money uselessly; this I ought to economize, as I 
would rather use my means to carry on the campaign here and complete 
what I have begun. When I came here I foresaw all the exnuz I should 
have to endure; it is but just I should pay for the lessons I have received. 


Diary of military operations annexed to the letter: 

After spending eleven months in Newport in complete inactivity the 
army left it on the 12th of June, 1781, leaving some six hundred men and 
one thousand of the militia, under the command of Brigadier Choisy, to 
defend the works we had made there, and to protect our little squadron of 
eight vessels, which have to stay behind to cover, if need be, our stores in 
Providence, where are all our siege pieces. The army crossed over from 
Newport to Providence, and from thence marched by land as far as Phil- 
ippsburg, fifteen miles from Kingsbridge, where it arrived on the 6th of July 
and camped to the left of the Americans. The legion of Lauzun had always 
covered our left flank. They generally kept some ten or twelve miles 
distant from us, following the coast. Our army was five thousand strong. 
The Americans numbered some three thousand. Whilst we were at 
Philippsbourg we made several reconnoissances about Kingsbridge and laid 
in a considerable supply of provisions. On the 14th of August we received 
the news of the arrival of Monsieur de Grasse; he had left the Antilles 
about the 24th of July. I was sent to Newport to hasten the departure of 
our fleet and the shipping of our artillery to Providence ; on the 17th the 
army left Philippsbourg and arrived the 21st at Kingsbridge on the banks of 
the North river (or the Hudson) which we took four days to cross ; on the 
25th inst. we began our march. Two thousand Americans were with us; 
three thousand of their men were left to guard the defiles near Philipps- 
bourg. Everything had been prepared for the siege of New York; a bakery 
and other provision stores had been established some four miles from 
Staten island, at Chatham. Our crossing the North river and march to 
Morristown seemed to indicate that we were going to attack Sandy Hook 
to facilitate the entry of our ships into the harbor. It was not long before 
we perceived that it was not for an attack on New York that we were con- 
centrating our forces. General Clinton, however, was completely deceived, 
which was just exactly what we wanted. We made our march through 
New Jersey, which is one of the most beautiful as well as one of the best 
cultivated states of America, and the army arrived in Philadelphia on the 
3d of September. We paraded the streets to the great admiration of the 
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citizens, who had never before seen so many well-uniformed and well- 
disciplined men. We remained two days here, when we marched, Septem- 
ber 5, to the head of Elk river at the head of Chesapeake bay. On the 6th 
we were informed that Monsieur de Grasse had arrived on the 3d with 
twenty-eight vessels in Chesapeake bay, and that three thousand men under 
the command of Major-General de Saint Simon had landed and joined 
Lafayette’s forces of eighteen hundred at Williamsburg. The movement 
of our troops being hastened, the whole army met at the head of Elk 
on the 7th.’ It was resolved to embark, but the dearth of vessels which 
the English had captured or destroyed, only allowed the embarkation of 
eight hundred of our men and seven hundred of the continentals. ‘ The 
remainder with their wagons went to Annapolis and embarked in frigates. 
The whole force landed and were camped at Williamsburg on the 26th. 
De Grasse, two days after his arrival in the bay, on the 5th of September 
discovered a large English fleet of twenty sail. Admiral Hood with his 
twelve vessels had joined Graves with his eight. De Grasse immediately 
sailed out with his twenty-four vessels, leaving four ships to guard the 
York and James rivers. After an engagement which was not over-exciting, 
the British retired ; De Barras then joined De Grasse with his eight sail, 
and on the 8th of the month all were in the bay. 

As soon as we arrived at Williamsburg we set to work to land our cam- 
paign pieces and our equipments. All was completed by the 28th, and 
the army proceeded to besiege Yorktown where Lord Cornwallis was 
stationed. This town occupies the right bank of the river, with Glouces- 
ter on the left. The river is a mile wide, that is to say, the third of a 
French league. We began to invest the city that very day; the Ameri- 
cans did not complete their arrangements till the day following, as they 
had a marsh to cross and were delayed by having to rebuild a broken 
bridge. On the 29th the work was finished and we busied ourselves land- 
ing our siege pieces and placing the necessary fascines, sand-bags, hurdles, 
and musket ‘baskets which we would need for the siege. On the 30th the 
enemy evacuated their outworks and retired to the body of the place. 
These outworks consisted of two large redoubts and a battery of two 
pieces of cannon, separated from the town by. a large ravine some six- 
teen hundred yards. We took it and facilitated our work, as this gave 
us an opportunity of establishing our first parallel on the other side of the 
ravine. If this move seemed a gross error on the part of Lord Cornwallis, 
he must be entirely exonerated, as it was by General Clinton’s express 
orders that he retired to the body of the place, with a promise that General 
Clinton would assist him. 
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On the 6th of October at 8 o’clock in the evening we opened a trench 
some six hundred yards from the outworks ; our right wing leaned toward 
the river, our left toward the ravine which fell perpendicularly to the 
town at a third to the right of the works, and which leads to the river to 
the right of the town. Our trench had been developed about a thousand 
yards ; it was defended by four palisaded redoubts and five batteries. The 
ground, which was much cut up by little gullies, facilitated our approach 
and covered us as we made our way through the trench without forcing us 
to make a branch one. To our left we had opened another trench leaning 
toward the river still to the left, and to a wood on the right. We had 
here a battery of four mortars, two howitzers, and two twenty-four pound- 
ers which we used for firing on the river, thus rendering communication 
. between Yorktown and Gloucester very perilous indeed, and which served 
to keep the enemy’s vessels in a constant state of alarm. The British did 
not keep up much firing after nightfall. For several days we were kept 
busy palisading the trench, completing the redoubts, and placing our 
batteries in good order. On the 1oth inst. we kept up our firing all day. 
We had forty-one pieces—cannon, mortars, and howitzers. Our artillery, 
though skillfully manried and well pointed, did not produce the effect on 
the sand-works which it would have done on higher ground. We learned 
through deserters from the enemy’s camp that our bombs did efficient 
work, as the number of the killed and the wounded were considerably on 
the increase. The besieged fired little,as they had but small pieces of 
cannon, the largest only an eighteen pounder; their mortars even were only 
six to eight inches in diameter, whilst ours measured twelve. During the 
day they threw a great many bombs and royal hand-grenades, and at 
night they only used their flying batteries. In the daytime they would 
mask their pieces behind the parapets. On the night of the 11th inst. we 
openéd our second parallel of two hundred and forty yards; the left 
leaning like the first one toward the same ravine, the right toward the 
redoubt. We could not extend our parallel to the river because of the 
British redoubts which were within half a range of our guns to the right. 
We resolved to attack these to complete our parallel. The 14th inst. 
at 8 o'clock in the evening four hundred riflemen, backed by a thousand 
men, attacked the redoubt and carried it sword in hand. There were one 
hundred and sixty men in the place, as many Germans as English. We 
only made thirty-four prisoners and took three officers. The continentals 
carried the other redoubt. We worked all night to continue our trench, 
and on the 15th were under cover; the English raining down on us, mean- 
while, bombs during the night and the whole day. 
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On the 16th our batteries were completed and we were busy forming 
our pieces in a battery. On this same morning the besieged, numbering 
some six hundred men, made a sortie, and entering one of our batteries 
spiked four guns. They were immediately repulsed, but we met with a loss 
of twenty killed and wounded, besides having seventeen men carried off as 
prisoners, amongst whom was an officer. Our soldiers, worn out by the 
tedious preparations of the siege, had fallen asleep; hence the surprise. 
On the 17th Lord Cornwallis sent us a flag of truce, begging to surrender. 
On the 18th the articles of capitulation were drawn up, and on the Igth of 
October it was duly signed, the troops laid down their arms, There were 
only ten cannon balls and one bomb in the place. We had in our second 
parallel six batteries and sixty pieces which were to have kept up the fir- 
ing during the 17th, 18th, and Igth inst., on which date we had hoped to 
make the assault. 

The legion of Lauzun, with eight hundred troops, ships, and one 
thousand of the militia, had been stationed at Gloucester to prevent any 
surprise in that quarter. During the night of the 14th Lord Cornwallis 
secretly dispatched some two thousand men to Gloucester with orders to 
force a passage out that way, and in case of success to march directly on 
to New York, thus crossing some two hundred leagues of an enemy’s 
country! The enterprise was bold, but foolish. He would have perhaps 
arrived with one hundred men. Lord Cornwallis’s only error was remain- 
ing in Yorktown at all. This was General Clinton’s fault, who ordered him 
there, and he simply obeyed orders. 

We took seven thousand six hundred prisoners, two thousand of whom 
were sick, and four hundred of whom were wounded. We captured four 
hundred beautiful dragoon horses; one hundred and seventy-four pieces 
of cannon, seventy-four of which were bronze; the most of these little 
artillery pieces were small mortars, measuring only four to six inches in 
diameter. Then there were some forty ships of no possible account what- 
ever, as they were mostly damaged or sunk. One ship of fifty guns had 
been set on fire by our own batteries’ shelling it with red-hot balls. 

Our army was composed of eight thousand men; the continentals 
numbered nearly the same, making in all between fifteen and sixteen 
thousand men. We had two hundred and seventy-four killed and wounded, 
and lost ten officers. . 


WILLIAMSBURG, 25th March, 1782. 


The last missive I had the honor of writing you, dear father, was dated 
the 4th of the month, froin Philadelphia. I left there on the oth inst. 
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with the Chevalier de la Luzerne, and we arrived here on the 17th. We 
had a most agreeable journey, for he was so well provided with provisions 
of all kinds—viz., patés, wine, ham, and bread—that we never realized what 
miserable fare is to be found at the inns, where nothing but salt meat is to 
be had, and no bread. In Virginia they eat a cake made of corn-meal 
which is baked in front of an open fire. This process forms a kind of 
crust, but the inside of the cake is raw like dough. Their chief drink is 
“rhum,” which is a kind of brandy made from sugar, which when mixed 
with water is called “grog.” As the apple crop was a failure this year, 
they had no cider. About two hundred and fifty miles from here, in a 
part of Virginia which is called “the mountains,” the character of the 
country is totally different, the soil is richer, tobacco is extensively culti- 
vated, and not only is wheat grown but all other kinds of fruits. That 
section which is near the seaboard is called “ the plains,” and it only grows 
corn. The chief produce of Virginiais tobacco. This state(the largest of 
the thirteen) could grow other staples if she wished, but the indolence and 
pride of the natives are stumbling-blocks to all progressive industry. It 
really seems as if the Virginians belonged toa totally different race of 
people, for instead of personally managing their farms, or attending tothe 
business part of it, each land-owner wants to be a lord.. No white man 
ever labors, but the work is all done by black slaves, guarded by white men 
who in their turn are under an overseer or superintendent, like in the West 
Indies. In Virginia there are about twenty blacks to one white man. 
That is the reason this state sends so few soldiers to the field. Business 
men, of course, are looked upon and considered quite an inferior order of 
being by the lordly planters, who, not looking on them as gentlemen, pre- 
clude them from their society. They (the planters) have mostly aristo- 
cratic tendencies; the only wonder is how they were ever induced to form 
part of a confederation or accept a government founded on perfect equality 
of rights. That same spirit, however, which prompted them to throw off 
the British yoke might lead them some day to other (rebellious) outbreaks, 
and I should not: be at all surprised to see Virginia free herself from the 
other states, once peace is signed. 

I am even prepared to see the American government become a perfectly 
aristocratic one. We have no political news of any importance here. You 
have no doubt heard of the capture of Saint Christopher ; it is a beautiful 
possession the English have lost. The evacuation of Charlestown is much 
talked of here, as thirty transport ships had arrived there from New York 
to carry off the troops. Some forty or fifty sail had been sent there for the 
same purpose some time ago. Our political wiseacres differ as to the 
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purport of this evacuation. Some thinkit is to concentrate all their forces 
at New York (this appears scarcely probable to me), others think it is to 
go to the rescue of Jamaica should she be in need of assistance. Since 
the capture and total dispersion of Monsieur de Guichen’s fleet there can 
be no possible danger to apprehend in that quarter. I am strongly on the 
side of those who believe that Charlestown is not to be evacuated at all, 
as I doubt that General Clinton would so hastily decide on so important a 
matter without orders from the home government, which orders would be 
the result of a preconceived plan of action that could not possibly have 
reached here yet. 

The capture of a part of Monsieur de Guichen’s convoy is a terrible 
loss to us, for, besides all the ammunition and stores with which his ships 
were laden (all of which can to a certain extent be replaced), we have 
lost what is more precious still—¢zme which never can be made up, and 
we have failed totally in the expedition to Jamaica. Admiral Rodney 
arrived in the West Indies with ten ships of troops; this of course makes 
his position infinitely superior to that of De Grasse, and may change the 
state of things considerably in that quarter of the globe. 


YORKTOWN, 27th March, 1782. 


We left Williamsburg this morning—the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
Monsieur de Rochambeau, and I—for a little journey of some five or six 
days’ duration. We are going to Portsmouth, situated on the other side of 
the James river, and from thence we go to Cape Henry. On arriving here, 
as I learned that a little vessel was leaving to-morrow for Europe, I could 
not help sending this. 

To-day aship arrived from Martinique, and by it we are told that no 
engagement has taken place between our fleet and the British, that this 
latter passed right through our lines to assist at Saint Christopher, but 
their efforts being repulsed they set fire to their transport ships, which 
were carried by the wind toward our line directly stationed ahead of 
them, forced us to weigh anchor, thus affording the British fleet an oppor- 
tunity to escape. This certainly was a very clever trick on the part of 
Admiral Hood, but I cannot vouch for the authenticity of the bit of news. 
I have no doubt you have the facts by this time. The same ship assures 
us that Rodney has not yet arrived in the West Indies. 


WILLIAMSBURG, 27th May, 1782. 


We are fearfully concerned over the news of an engagement between 
our two fleets off the Antilles. Our first information was of victory, but 
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. yesterday the news came through the English lines—that is to say, by a 
New York Gazette—that the Ville de Paris, a vessel carrying one hundred 
and ten guns, commanded by De Grasse, had been captured with six 
others, and that we had been entirely routed ; which information seems to 
be authentic, for all the details are given, the ships are all named, and there 
is a list of the killed and the wounded. It surely cannot be a forgery on 
the part of the gazetteer. Such adefeat is hard to bear, and I note how 
easily discouraged we: are. Our extreme joy over a victory or our sorrow 
at the slightest reverse tempts one to believe that we are little accustomed 
to’ any success whatever. The defeat is a serious one, and renders our 
whole campaign apparently useless. It gives the English a signal advan- 
tage over us in the West Indies, where, should they continue to be suc- 
cessful, they can do us much damage, and should a reinforcement. of 
troops be sent them from Europe we might lose all our conquests. It is 
a defeat that sadly weighs on us, and will make us spend the balance of 
the campaign in entire inactivity. The heat is oppressive, and I Jeave you 
to imagine what it will be here during the months of July and August. 
We have no news from Monsieur de Lauzun; we all await him with the 
greatest impatience (myself especially), and we .begin to be seriously 
alarmed about him. 


PHILADELPHIA, 8th August, 1782. 


The last time I had the honor of writing to you was on the 16th of 
July (also from Philadelphia). I was then with Rochambeau, who had 
given “rendezvous” there to General Washington, as he wishes to con- 
fer with him as to their future plan of operations. The result of this 
conference was that I was sent to Yorktown in Virginia on the roth 
on a mission which was a secret then, but which now has become public 
property. I was to have our siege artillery shipped at once from West 
Point (eight miles higher up than Yorktown on the same river) to Balti- 
more by the Chesapeake bay. This operation demanded great secrecy 
as well as promptness in execution, as we only had one vessel of forty 
guns to escort the convoy under the eyes of the English, who with two 
frigates would not only have prevented our sailing out of the York river, 
but would have seized some of our vessels besides. I had a very heavy 
cold at the time I left, and all this heat and fatigue have rather 
added to it. As soon as I had everything in working order and the vessels 
started, I returned to report to Rochambeau who was stationed with his 
army at Baltimore, where I remained but a couple of days; after that I left 
in the company of the Chevalier de Chatelna for this place (Philadelphia), 
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where De la Luzerne loads me with attentions, with kindnesses, and affec- 
tionate courtesy. The army leaves Baltimore on the 15th and passes 
here to reach the North river. I shall await it here. I need the vest, and 
I really do not know a more agreeable or more comfortable house than this 
one to find it in. Our campaign this year will not be so brilliant as last 
year’s. The defeat of Grasse, the dispersion of De Guichen’s fleet, the cap- 
ture of the vessels intended for the West Indies expedition—all these dis- 
asters combined to. make our plans fall through and disturb our prospects, 
The siege of New York is all that is left us to do in this country, and we 
are too weak to attempt such an enterprise, the success of which depends 
so much on our maritime superiority. We have not that. Admiral Rod- 
ney has settled that for us, for when chance gave it tous we did not know 
how to profit by it. We are expecting news from France at any moment. 
We have been told that the siege of Gibraltar is being projected ; until now 
only an unsuccessful blockade has. been attempted. Should this difficult 
enterprise be persisted in, I am afraid that our campaign will be an inactive 
one, perhaps a few long and painfully fatiguing marches... I doubt me 
whether we shall take Gibraltar, as I fear that the Spaniards will justify 
the witty answer one of them made when he was told that this siege was 


like a second Troy: ‘‘ Oh! but the Spaniards are not Greeks.” 

Although the heat here is great I seem to stand it very well. The 
drought this year has been extraordinary, so much so that all the little 
streams are dry and our soldiers have had the hardest time to find fresh 
water, which of course becomes a greater necessity than ever during the 
hot weather. 


PHILADELPHIA, 17th August, 1782. 


On the 8th of this month the army was in Baltimore, a little town 
situated at the head of Chesapeake bay. It was to have marched on 
the 15th to the Hudson river, but the news which reached us from Eng- 
land by way of New York of the probability of peace has put off our 
march, and now we shall only start on the 20th to reach our first 
destination; this is the result of a correspondence between our generals. 
To all appearances now we shall have but a fatiguing, hard campaign. 
The marches and the campings here in the fall are simply terrible; 
as it rains almost incessantly, the roads are impassable. These diffi- 
culties will perhaps be the only enemies we shall have to fight this year. 
The news we have from England (for we have had none yet from France) 
announces that peace is imminent. England leans strongly in that direc- 
tion, if France is only moderate in her demands, This country asks 
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nothing better, especially since the king of England has declared the in- 
dependence of the states, and Holland I think is not strong enough to 
wish to keep up the war. The English show less hostility toward Amer- 
ica than they did, since they have forbidden their partisans called the 
Tories or refugees to make incursions or inroads into the country without 
a permit signed by the officer in command of the place. All the prisoners 
have been sent back from England without any explanation as to their 
exchange. General Carlton, who is in command at New York, has apprised 
General Washington by a very polite letter that the king his master has 
granted the independence of the states, and that he has sent to Paris anego- 
tiator with full powers to make a treaty, and proposes to General Wash- 
ington to enter into an agreement concerning the exchange of prisoners. 
All this seems strongly to indicate peace. We all think that if it is not 
already signed it will surely be during the course of the winter, which will 
permit us to sail in the spring. These expectations cause universal satis- 
faction; they give mea pleasure I cannot express. The hope of seeing 
you, my dear father, again is a deepfelt one. 


CAMP CROMPOND, 3d of October, 1782. 


We have been continually on the march since I last wrote you, and 
I have had no opportunity to send you any news. The army crossed the 
Delaware and the Hudson, and encamped about ten miles from the latter 
and twenty-four miles from the island of New York. To all appearances 
we shall finish our campaign here and leave for winter quarters ;: it is not 
generally known where, and I have no authority to tell you. 

Charléstown is evacuated, and consequently the English are not masters 
any more in the south. Their present possessions are limited, in fact, to 
Long Island, Staten Island, and New York. The evacuation of this latter 
place is much talked about. I do not think they have left it as yet. 
During Lord Rockingham’s lifetime such a decisive step had been resolved 
upon, but everything seems changed. Our generals, though, believe that 
the evacuation has taken place, but I do not agree with them. I think 
two thousand men have been sent to the Antilles, and that their German 
allies, with the remainder of their forces, amounting to some ten thousand 
men, have been left in New York. Should the evacuation actually have 
taken place we have nothing more to do than to return to France. 

Although we have met with no foes to fight with, this campaign has 
been avery rough one. After suffering much with the heat we are be- 
ginning now to feel the winter cold very keenly. I myself am very for- 
tunate in being able to stand the change of temperature; in fact, 1 am 
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all the heartier.. I have a tent this year and a straw mattress, but am 
poorly supplied with blankets. My cloak, however, makes up for these 
deficiencies. 

BOsTON, 30th Movember, 1782. 

We left Hartford the 4th and arrived in Providence the roth, where 
our stay was prolonged till the fleet could take us onboard. I profited by 
this delay to make a run over to Newport (which is only ten leagues from 
Providence) to take leave of some acquaintances there. We left Provi- 
dence on the *4th and arrived here the 6th, and embarked at once. I am 
on board the “ Brave,” seventy-four guns, with Count Deux Ponts and our 
three first companies. Chevalier d-Amblemont, who is in command of the 
vessel, behaved very badly during the engagement of the 12th of April; 
instead of obeying signaled orders he ran away, and when Monsieur de 
Bonzainville hailed him to make him give an account of so extraordinary 
a behavior, his answer was, “ The fleet was lost, and oze vessel at least was 
going to be saved for the king.” D’Amblemont is very amiable and very 
courteous, and has a splendid vessel ; and as I have a comfortable berth, 
and the table is capital, why should I complain because his bravery is the 
only thing at fault ? 

It now appears that we are going to the Cape to be placed under the 
command of Don Galvez. Surely it must be to attempt an expedition to 
Jamaica. Should the one to Gibraltar fail or succeed (as it has been lasting 
some five years), this Jamaica affair will be more expeditious, as it will be 
all settled before July, and on it depends our return to France. A very 
trustworthy person, who has had every opportunity of knowing, assured me 
that we shall not stay very long in the Antilles, and that in all probability 
we shall be in. France next summer. We have no certain news as to 
whether the English have evacuated Charlestown ornot. The uncertainty 
in this matter must appear very strange. It does seem extraordinary that 
having our army stationed only ten leagues from there we should be kept 
in ignorance of so interesting an event; but the inter-communication in 
this country is so slow and so uncertain that we have to depend mostly on 
the New York Gazette for news. A mail express here bravely makes its 
eight leagues a day, but it really should make twelve or thirteen were the 
arrangements and the roads better. The evacuation of New York is still 
much talked of; the British themselves mention it, but I do not credit it. 
The rendition of such an important place will, of course, have its weight 
when it comes to treaties of peace. 


* There is a discrepancy in the text which makes it impossible to say whether the 14th or the 
24th is meant. 
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Rochambeau left us at Providence ; all the army regret him and with 
reason. He left for Philadelphia where he is to embark on the frigate 
La Gloire. Ihave handed him a duplicate of this letter, which no doubt 
you will be reading by the time this reaches you. It leaves by the frigate 
Iris. Baron, Viomesnil commands the army now, and is to take us to the 
Antilles. He leaves us there and returns to France. I had already told 
you in my last that the Duke of Lanzun will remain in America with his 
legion. I had been told that the siege pieces were to have been shipped, 
but this plan is now altered; they will still be stored in Baltimore where 
there are some four hundred men (detached from various regiments) 
stationed there, and another four hundred sick in camp who hope to be 
well before spring sets in. There are about fourteen hundred under 
Lanzun’s command who will probably have nothing to do till peace is 
declared. The duke and his legion are to be quartered at Wilmington, 
which is nine leagues south of Philadelphia. 

I cannot tell you, dear father, how much attached I am to the duke: 
he is the noblest and the most honorable man I have ever met. Amongst 
the equipments he had brought with him (and which by the bye have all 
been lost) were several things he knew I sorely needed, and which I had 
begged him to bring at least part of. He has never even told me what 
these articles cost him; he merely says they were trifles, and not worth 
mentioning. If I should begin to enumerate all the polite and delicate 
acts of which I know of his, I should never finish. 

The whole army seems vexed at being ordered off to the Antilles. Ido 
not like the idea myself. We were quite sorry to part with Rochambeau, 
who was well liked by his men. They do not seem to feel that same attach- 
ment for Viomesnil. I ought to like him, because he shows me the utmost 
courtesy andregard. But the baron isa quick-tempered, passionate man; 
he has not that precious gift of self-control which characterized Rocham- 
beau, who was the only man fit to command here, and thoroughly capable 
of maintaining that perfect order and harmony which has always existed 
between two nations which are so different in their customs and language, 
and who at bottom, let it be said, do not really like each other. There has 
never been the slightest misunderstanding between our armies during the 
whole time that we have been together, though we have often had just 
cause of complaint. Our allies have not always acted nicely toward us, 
and our sojourn amongst them has neither heightened our love nor our 
esteem for them. Rochambeau himself has often had occasion to be 
vexed with them, but he never varied in his conduct toward them. His 
example has been a powerful check on the army, and the severe discipline 
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he maintained has kept every one within bounds, so that even the English 
and the Americans who have been witnesses of his strictness could not 
help but admire it. The wise, prudent stand Rochambeau had taken has 
contributed more to conciliate America toward us than four brilliant vic- 
tories could ever have done. 

Our fleet at Boston consists of thirteen vessels, the list of which I en- 
close; they are to sail as soon as the wind changes. The English fleet of 
twenty-three ships left New York in two divisions: the first, consisting 
of twelve vessels under Admiral Pigot, left the 27th of October; the other 
division, consisting of eleven, left, it is said, on the 21st of the month. 
Now whether these will await us and capture us, or whether'they will carry 
the troops garrisoned in Charlestown off tothe Antilles, are questions none 
of us can decide. Time alone will unravel all this. 


BOSTON, 21st of December, 1782. 


We do not know yet whether Charlestown has been evacuated. A 
Philadelphia gazette which has just come informs us that the English are 
building two new redoubts there, and the truce that had been asked for, 
which had been considered as a sign of the approaching evacuation, has 


been broken and the city still held. We go aboard to-night ; all the ships 
are in readiness, and if the winds are favorable we sail to-morrow morning. 
As soon as I reach the West Indies I shall send you news, and shall again 
have the pleasure of assuring you of my respectful attachment. 


PORTO CABELLO, SOUTH AMERICA, S. E. OF CURAGOA, 
13th February, 1783. 


Iam very well, although the trip was long and wearisome; it reacted 
more on my mental than my physical condition. The utter impossibility 
of finding an occupation, and of being shut up in the same narrow space 
with forty-five people was dreadful. A sailor’s life is certainly a tiresome 
one, especially in the French navy. We lost the Bourgoyne carrying 
seventy-four guns, who went down with four hundred men aboard. 

The country we now are in belongs to the Spaniards. It is peopled 
with negroes, Indians, and Spaniards who are as dark-skinned as the. 
Indians. We arrived here the night of the roth, but with a scattered 
fleet. We have five ships here which came in four different arrivals several 
days apart. Three ships sought shelter in Curagoa, thirty leagues from 
here ; they could get no farther.’ There are three of them, Heaven knows 
where. We have not laid eyes on them for ten days. The first convoy 
of thirty-two sail that left Boston with us was lost by bad steering during 
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three heavy windstorms off the coast of America. Of a second convoy of 
ten sail which we took at Porto Rico, only five entered the harbor of Cu- 
racoa ; the other five have no doubt been wrecked. They had followed in 
our wake till we reached the western point of this island; then, when we 
made for this place, Porto Cabello, the wind was dead against us, so that 
they no doubt were obliged to go to leeward. The ocean currents here are 
so strong that in one night we were carried some thirteen leagues from the 
spot we were in at sundown. It took us thirteen days to reach terra firma 
after leaving Curagoa, only a distance of thirty-five leagues! It was just 
within sight of Curagoa that the Bourgoyne went down. We arrived here 
safe and sound at last, and that is saying a good deal. I could not have 
believed it possible, it seems so like a miracle. I do not know the reason, 
but the English never have the losses we do, 


PORTO CABELLO, 10th March, 1783. 


Porto Cabello is an ugly place, with no resources whatever. The port 
is superb, as vessels carrying eighty guns can safely enter her docks. It 
shelters fifty vessels, though with a little industry some one hundred could 
be accommodated. If Porto Cabello were in the hands of any other 
nation than the Spanish, it could be made into one of the finest harbors of 
South America, but the government willfully closes its eyes to its own in- 
terest. There is not a single instance where it has not hindered and stood 
in the way of its commercial prosperity. Business here only asks to be let 
alone,:and it would soon be in a very flourishing condition. The govern- 
ment, they say, in order to attract settlers to the interior of the country, 
established the capital at Caracas, thirty-five leagues from here. It has a 
population of twenty-five to thirty thousand souls, and is a rather pretty 
town; but the surrounding country remains as it was before inhabited 
solely by negroes and Indians, and in order to prevent Porto Cabello from 
making any further progress a law was passed that no building should be 
more than a story in height. 

Translated from the French by 
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ORIGINAL WILL OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN WASHINGTON 


Editor of Magazine of American History: 

It may interest some of the patrons of your excellent Magazine of American 
History to know that the National Museum has recently received some original 
books and papers pertaining to the home life of General Washington. ‘There are 
a number of account books of the manager and overseers of Mount Vernon estate 
during the last ten years of Washington’s life, several of them having indorsements 
in the handwriting of General Washington. In looking over the papers I was much 
pleased to find the original will of Lieutenant-Colonel John Washington, who with 
his brother Lawrence came to America in 1657. He was General Washington's 
great-grandfather. The will, supposed to have been irrevocably lost, is dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1675, and is witnessed by John Lord and John Appleton. The paper 
is so old and tender that most of the seal of John Washington has broken off and 
been lost, only a small piece of the lower left-hand corner remaining. There are 
two closely written pages 133 by 9 inches each, and three lines on the third page 
followed by the signatures of John Washington and the witnesses, and beneath the 
signatures the words, “ Proved by the oath of John Lord, John Appleton being 
deceased.” On the fourth page, when folded, is the indorsement in the handwrit- 


ing of General Washington, “ Will—L*‘. Col°. John Washington.” 
A. Howarp CLARK, 
Curator of Historical Collection in National Museum. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TWO HISTORIC LETTERS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MR. AND MRS. CYRUS W, FIELD ON THE OCCASION OF 
THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING, DECEMBER 2, 1890, FROM THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE, AND OTHERS. 


“Cyrus W. Fie.p, Esg., Gramercy Park, New York. 

Dear Sir : We, the undersigned, who have known you for-many years, and some 
of whom have been long and intimately associated with you, desire to express to you 
and to your amiable and devoted wife our earnest and heartfelt congratulations on 
your golden wedding day, December 2, 1890. We earnestly wish you both many 
years of health and happiness, enjoying the fruits of your useful and well-spent 
lives, and seeing on every side the wide-spreading development of the submarine 
telegraph enterprise, in which you, Mr. Field, have labored so long, so zealously, 
and so successfully. 

This great work, pursued by you with unflagging energy and perseverance for 
many years, through the greatest difficulties and hindrances, has now become a first 
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necessity of national and commercial life, and you have the profound satisfaction 
of knowing that its objects and its results are and ever have been peaceable and 
beneficent in their character. 

We ask you to accept this message of our good will and good wishes, which will 
be sent to you both over and under the sea. 


Very faithfully yours, 


DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
ARCHDEACON FREDERIC W, FARRAR, 
Lorp Monck, 

W. E. GLADSTONE, 
W. H. RussELt, 

DouGLas GALTON, 

MARQUIS TWEEDDALE, 

F. A. BEVAN, 

Sir H. D. Goocu, 
PROFESSOR SIR W. THOMSON, 
Late P. M. Gen. G. SHAW LEFEVRE, 
J. RussEtL REYNOLDS, 

SiR JOHN PENDER, 

Sirk JAMES ANDERSON, 

W. CUNARD, 

WILLIAM Forp; 

Sir GEORGE ELLIor, 

Sir GEORGE HENRY RICHARDS, 
W. SHUTER, 

HENRY CLIFFORD, 
WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 

C. W. EARLE, 

CATHERINE GLADSTONE, 

J. S. Fores, 

CAROLINE R. VAN WART, 
G,. W. SMALLEY, 

GERALD HARPER, 

WILLIAM BARBER, 

Sirk GEORGE GROVE, | 

JANE COBDEN, 

THoMAs B. POTTER, 
CHARLES BuRT, 

LADY MARGARET ANDERSON, 
RosBert C. HALPIN, 
EDWARD SATTERTHWAITE, 
FRANK H. HILL, 

J. C. PARKINSON, 

WILLIAM PAYTON, 

HENRY DEVER, 

KENNETH L. M. ANDERSON, 
CHARLES W. STRONGE, 
L. M. RATE, 


HeENry C. FORDE, 

W. ANDREWS, 

H. WEAVER, 
G. Von CHAUVIN, 
J. H. Carson, 
StrR SAMUEL CANNING, 
ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD C. MAYNE, 
W. S. CUNARD, 

BaRON JULIUS REUTER, 
H. A. C, SAUNDERS, 

G. W. CAMPBELL, 

Lorp H. M. STANLEY of Alderley, 
Sir J. H. PuLeston, M. P., 
GEORGE Cox BompPaAs, 
JAMES STERN, 

H. L. BIscHOFFSHEIM, 
Louis FLOERSHEIM, 

T. He Weis, 

J. H. Tritton, 

W. H. PREECE, 

C. V. De Sauty, 

JoHN MUIRHEAD, 
GEORGE DRAPER, 
RICHARD COLLETT, 

W. LKATHAM BRIGHT, 
LATIMER CLARK, 

R. T. Brown, 

Lewis WELLS, 

JouNn G, GRIFFITHS, 
ROBERT DUDLEY, 
EMILy F. LLoyp, 

Cu. GERHARDI, 

W. T. ANSELL, 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID, 
JOHN CHATTERTON, 
Lapy FRANCIS BAILLIE, 
CONSTANCE WILDE, ~ 
B. SMITH, 

JoHN TEMPLE, 
GENERAL S1R MONTAGUE MCMuRDO, 
PHILIP RAWSON, 

Oscar WILDE.” 
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REPLY OF MR. FIELD 


“To His GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, and others : 


Permit me to thank you for your congratulations to my wife and myself on the 
occasion of our golden wedding. It is very gratifying to know that our friends in 
the United Kingdom, whose many kindnesses in former years we can never forget, 
retain for us such a cordial remembrance. As you refer to the part I had in pro- 
moting telegraphic communication across the Atlantic, I may say that it has been 
the great satisfaction of my life to have done something to bring our two countries 
together. ‘The ocean no longer separates us. 

Every hour of day and night messages are passing to and fro between Eng- 
land and America. This constant intercourse brings us into the relation of 
neighbors. In our daily conversations we seem to hear your voices under the sea, 
which, as they speak in the tongue wherein we were born, we recognize as the voices 
of our kindred, those of the same blood, to whom we are bound by the ties of 
nature itself. To have had a part in this work of peace and good will is indeed a 
grateful recollection. May this brotherhood of nations be continuéd when we are 
gone, and grow stronger from generation to generation. 

Thanking you again, and wishing you every good gift, 


Faithfully yours, ; 
Cyrus W. FIELD” 


SALA BOSWORTH, 1805-1890 


Sala Bosworth, who died in Ohio on Monday, December 22, 1890, was born in 
Halifax, Plymouth county, Massachusetts, September 15, 1805. He went to Ohio 
with his father in 1816, and settled on a farm four and a half miles east of Marietta. 
He had only a common-school education, but his natural fondness for books and 
study made him a good classical scholar, and through his native artistic talent and 
studies he became an excellent portrait painter. To him we are indebted for the 
portraits of General Rufus Putnam, Judge Ephraim Cutler, Colonel Joseph Barker, 
and many others of the pioneers of Ohio, the most of which paintings are to be 
found in the city of Marietta. While taking lessons in painting in Philadelphia he 
saw the first locomotive brought to that city, and probably the first ever brought to 
America. The pictures of “Campus Martius,” “Farmer’s Castle at Belpre,” 
“Wolf Creek Mills,” “ The Blennerhassett Mansion,” and “ Marietta at the Point 
in 1792,” originally published in //i/dreth’s Pioneer History, and in other pioneer 
histories of Ohio, were all copied from drawings made by Mr. Bosworth from data 
furnished him by the pioneers. These pictures have been variously credited in 
later works, but rarely if ever to their real author. In 1833, his health becoming 
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impaired, he gave up painting and engaged in mercantile business in Marietta, in 
which he continued for some years. In 1839 he married Miss Joanna Shipman, 
daughter of Mr. Charles Shipman of Marietta, and but a short time ago Mr. and 
Mrs. Bosworth celebrated their golden wedding. In 1846 he was elected auditor 
of Washington county, which office he filled by successive’ reélections until 1854. 
He was postmaster at Marietta nine years, from 1861 to 1870, receiving his appoint- 
ment from President Lincoln. Mr. Bosworth was for half a century a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, and filled successfully the office of elder and other respon- 
sible positions. His Christian character, gentle manner, genial and unselfish tem- 
perament endeared him to all who knew him. 

Mr. Bosworth’s life in Cinc‘nnati during the past eight years has been particu- 
larly pleasant, both from family associations and from city life in general, which 
seemed to have a charm for him in the advantages it afforded for sketching and 
painting, and observation. He was exceedingly fond of reading, and always well 
informed on all the topics of the day. Within a week prior to his decease he was 
engaged in his favorite pursuit, and had just finished with his accustomed skill two 
landscape paintings in water-colors. Mr. Bosworth leaves a widow, a daughter 
the wife of Major E. C. Dawes, and a son Mr. C. H. Bosworth, vice-president of 
the Illinois North and South Railway Company. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Vot. XXV.—No. 2.—12 
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NOTES 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S LETTER 
TO HIS MOTHER ANNOUNCING HIS MAR- 
RIAGE IN 1821—“Dear mother: I 
hasten to send you the melancholy in- 
telligence of what has lately happened 
to me. Early in the evening of the 
eleventh day of the present month I 
was at a neighboring house in this vil- 
lage. Several people of both sexes were 
assembled in one of the apartments, and 
three or four others with myself were in 
another. At last came in a little elderly 
gentleman—pale, thin, with a solemn 
countenance, pleuritic voice, hooked 
nose, and hollow eyes., We went in and 
took our seats. ‘The little elderly gen- 
tleman with the hooked nose prayed, 
and we all stood up. When he had fin- 
ished most of us sat down. The gentle- 
man with the hooked nose then mut- 
tered certain cabalistical expressions 
which I was too much frightened to re- 
member, but I recollect that at the con- 
clusion I was given to understand that 
I was married to a young lady of the 
name of Frances Fairchild, whom I per- 
ceived standing by my side, and I hope 
in the course of a few months to have 
the pleasure of introducing to you as 
your daughter-in-law, which is a matter 
of some interest to the poor girl, who 
has neither father or mother in the world. 
I have not ‘played the fool and married 
an Ethiop for the jewel in her ear.’ I 
looked only for goodness of heart, an in- 
genuous and affectionate disposition, and 
a good understanding, etc., and the char- 
acter of my wife is too frank and single- 
hearted to suffer me to fear that I may 
be disappointed. I do myself wrong—I 


did not look for these nor any other 
qualities, but they trapped me before I 
was aware, and now I am married in 
spite of myself. Thus the current of 
destiny carries us all along. None but 
a madman would swim against the 
stream, and none but a fool would exert 
himself to swim with it. The best way 
is to float quietly with the tide. So 
much for philosophy. 
Your affectionate son, 
WILLIAM.” 
—From Parke Godwin’s Biography 
of Bryant. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL DINNER PARTY— 
Senator William Maclay in his Yournal, 
recently published by the Appletons, 
describes one of Washington’s dinners 
in New York in 1789: “First was the 
soup; fish roasted and boiled; meats, 
gammon, fowls, etc. This was the din- 
ner. The middle of the table was gar- 
nished in the usual tasty way, with small 
images, flowers (artificial), etc. The 
dessert was, first, apple-pies, pudding, 
etc.; then iced creams, jellies, etc.; 
then watermelons, apples, peaches, nuts. 
It was the most solemn dinner ever I 
sat at. Not a health drank; scarce 
a word said until the cloth was taken 
away. Then the President, filling a 
glass of wine, with great formality drank 
to the health of every individual by name 
round the table. Everybody imitated 
him, charged glasses, and such a buzz 
of ‘Health, sir,’ and ‘Health, madam,’ 
and ‘Thank you, sir,’ and ‘ Thank you, 
madam,’ never had I heard before. 
Indeed, I had liked to be thrown out in 














the hurry, but I got a little wine in my 
glass and passed the ceremony. The 
ladies sat a good while, and the bottles 
passed about; but there was a dead 
silence almost. Mrs. Washington at last 
withdrew with the ladies. I expected 
the men would now begin, but the same 
stillness remained. The President told 
of a New England clergyman who had 
lost. his hat and wig in passing a river 
called the Brunks. He smiled and 
everybody else laughed. He now and 
then said a sentence or two on some com- 
mon subject, and what he said was not 
amiss. Mr. Jay tried to make laugh by 
mentioning the circumstance of the 
_ Duchess of Devonshire leaving no stone 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ YANKEE "— 
It has always been understood by the 
writer that this word originated with the 
North American Indian’s attempt to 
pronounce the word “English.” In 
their patois they called the foreigners 
who arrived in the New England states 
the “Ynglys,” which word was finally 
corrupted still further into “ Yangys,” 
and in our own vernacular became 
“Yankees.” This version is now dis- 
puted in an English newspaper, but no 
more satisfactory solution has been 
given. Can any of ‘your historical 
readers throw light upon the matter ? 
If I mistake not it was once discussed 
in the note and query page of the 
Magazine of American History some 
years back. Washington Irving is quoted 
as giving its origin in the “ Knicker- 
bocker;” but the explanation that it 
was the Dutch way of pronouncing the 
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unturned to carry Fox’s election. There 
was a Mr. Smith who mentioned how 
Homer described 4neas leaving his 
wife and carrying his father out of flam- 
ing Troy. He had heard somebody (I 
suppose) witty on the occasion; but if 
he had ever read it he would have said 
Virgil. The President kept a fork in 
his hand when the cloth was taken away 
—I thought for the purpose of picking 
nuts. He ate no nuts, however, but 
played with the fork, striking on the 
edge of the table with it. We did not 
sit long after the ladies retired. The 
President rose, went up-stairs to drink 
coffee ; the company followed. I took 
my hat and came home.” 





name of a certain fish must have been 
intended as a joke. 


0. P. Q. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 





JuLius rRopMAN—Zaitor Magazine of 
American History: Information is de- 
sired of Julius Rodman and his journey 
to the Rocky mountains in 1792, alleged 
to be the first white man to make the 
trip. An account of this appears in the 
early numbers of Burton’s Gentleman's 
Magazine, published by William E. Bur- 
ton and Edgar Allan Poe (vol. vi.), 
Philadelphia, 1840. 

A. S. HuBBArRD, 

Secretary California Historical Soctety. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





PENNSYLVANIA FAMILIES—Would I. 
C. or some other Pennsylvania historian 
kindly furnish some information in re- 
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gard to the Bausman family of Allegheny 
and Washington counties, the Beltz- 
hoover family of Allegheny county, and 
the Antis or Antes family of Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania? Would some 
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correspondent kindly furnish the names 
of the officers of the United States gun- 
boat Louisville, at the battle of Fort 
Donelson ? J. E. R. 


CARONDELET, Mo. 


REPLIES 


THE BLADENSBURG DUELING GROUND 
[xxv. 18]—The brief account of the 
Graves and Cilley duel, in the January 
(1891) number of this magazine, is per- 
fectly correct except the statement that 
the second of Mr. Cilley was George W. 
Jones, a member of congress from Ten- 
nessee. There was for many years before 
the war a member of congress of that 
name from Tennessee ; but Mr. Cilley’s 
second was George W. Jones, a delegate 
in congress from what was then (Feb- 


ruary 24, 1838) the territory of Iowa, 
where he has ever since resided. He 
is the sole survivor among those who 
took any part whatever in that frightful 


tragedy. He must be nearly if not quite 


ninety years old. 
HoratTio KING 


MOTHER GOOSE [xxiv. 482; xxv. 89, 
go|—Your correspondents who in the 
‘January issue write of Mother Goose's 
Melodies omit, as one man, any men- 
‘tion of the book which Mr. Whitmore 
has recently published through Damrell 
& Upham of Boston. He claims to 
show thereby that the common tradi- 
tion on the subject is all wrong, and that 
the Melodies can be traced back to a far 
distant epoch. W. AsBottT 





MOTHER GOosE [xxiv. 482; xxv. 89, 
90]—Those who replied to this query 
in the January issue are respectfully 
referred to the little book published in 
October by Mr. W. H. Whitmore of 
Boston, giving the history of the A/other 
Goose Melodies. Mrs. Elizabeth (Foster) 
Vergoose was born in Charlestown in 
1665, and when she was a grandmother 
may have sung, or hummed, or whistled ; 
the, Mother Goose nursery jingles to 
her grandchildren ; but the book of the 
Mother Goose Melodies printed in Bos- 
ton in 1825 by Munroe & Francis, who 
copyrighted it in 1833, was an enlarge- 
ment of one printed in or about 1785 
by Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, whose 
book was almost an exact reprint of one 
published by John Newbery of London 
about 1765. Newbery was the printer 
of Mother Goose’s Tales, which was a 
translation of Perrault’s Contes de ma 
mere [' Oye,” originally issued at Paris 
in 1697. These and many interesting 
facts bearing upon the absurd though flat- 
tering story that the original of Mother 
Goose and the originator of her rhymes 
was a Boston woman may be read in the 
Boston Commonwealth for December 27. 


DINAH STURGIS 
Boston, MAss. 














THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION held its seventh annual meeting on 
the 29th, 3oth, and 31st days of Decem- 
ber, 1890, at Washington, D.C. There 
were present one hundred and seven 
members from different parts of the 
country, the largest number yet re- 
corded; last year there were eighty- 
seven. There was also a large and sym- 
pathetic. Washington audience at each 
of the six sessions of the association. 
While this convention was in progress 
four others of importance were also in 
session at the national capital — the 
American Society of Church History, 
the American Economic Association, the 
American Forestry Association, and the 
Geological Society of America. After 
every evening meeting the gentlemen 
members of the five conventions met 
socially in the pleasant rooms of the 
Cosmos Club, and there were other re- 
unions of special interest and significance. 

At the Historical Association some 
thirty-two well-considered papers were 
read, many of them followed by spirited 
discussions which were among the most 
interesting and valuable features of the 
occasion. The inaugural address of the 
president, Hon. John Jay, LL.D., which 
appears in another part of this maga- 
zine, was read by the vice-president 
Hon. William Wirt Henry, Mr. Jay hav- 
ing been prevented from attending the 
meeting, through an accident. Dr. J.G. 
Bourinot of Ottawa presented at the 
opening session a spirited historical 
paper entitled “Canada and the United 
States,” and in the animated discussion 
which ensued Senator Hoar paid a 
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generous and eloquent tribute to the 
people of Canada, and in an impressive 
manner stated his American conviction 
that Canada would come not by con- 
straint but by her own free will into the 
American Union, if she should ever 
come atall. The titles of all the papers 
read during the six sessions of the asso- 


ciation would be given here but for . 


want of space. At the annual election 
the Hon. William Wirt Henry of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, was made president, the 
old board of officers was retained, and 
Mr. Henry Adams the historian chosen 
one of the vice-presidents. Felicitous 
speeches upon the progress of the asso- 
ciation were made in closing by Presi- 
dent Welling of Columbian university, 
Dr. Harris, and Dr. Edward Eggleston. 





THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its annual meeting on Tuesday 
evening, January 6. The annual re- 
ports of the executive committee, treas- 
urer, and librarian were read. The so- 
ciety has no debts, no mortgage on its 
building or collections, and no outstand- 
ing bills ; the invested funds aggregated 
$75,973-29.. The fund for the purchase 
of a new site and the’ erection thereon of 
a suitable building amounted to $264,- 
090.41. During the year 3,359 volumes 
of books, 3,585 pamphlets, 16 volumes 
of newspapers, 97 manuscripts, 43 maps, 
144 engravings, 15 photographs, 227 
broadsides had been added to the li- 
brary. It was resolved to take measures 
to celebrate in 1893 the two hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of print- 
ing into New York. 
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A curious commonplace-book kept 
by Samuel Sewall of Boston was pre- 
sented to the society. This book has 
forty-eight pages of verse, consisting of 
anagrams, epitaphs, and elegies on dis- 
tinguished men of New England, with 
an occasional amatory rhyme. 

The following board of officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
John A. King ; first vice-president, John 
A. Weekes ; second vice-president, John 
S. Kennedy ; foreign corresponding 
secretary, John Bigelow ; domestic cor- 
responding secretary, Edward F. De 
Lancey ; recording secretary, Andrew 
Warner; treasurer, Robert Schell ; li- 
brarian, Charles Isham. 





THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its regular meeting on the evening of 
the 18th of December, President James 
P. Baxter in the chair. The first paper, 
entitled “ A Lost Manuscript,” was read 
by the president, in which a most interest- 
ing account of the burning of Falmouth 
and the punishment of Captain Mowat 
was given. The second paper was read 
by Hon. George F. Emery, giving a 
full account of the political career of 
Hon. John Appleton when he was 
minister to Russia. Dr. John S. H. 
Fogg contributed a letter of General 
Peleg Wadsworth, giving data about the 
Penobscot expedition of 1779; and the 
Hon. James W. Bradbury, a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of James Loring Child. 
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NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at its annual 
meeting, Friday evening, January 9, 
elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, General James Grant Wilson ; first 
vice-president, Ellsworth Eliot, M.D. ; 
second vice-president, Samuel S. Purple, 
M. D.; secretary, Thomas C. Evans; 
corresponding secretary, Rev. Roswell 
Randel Hoes, U.S.N. ; treasurer, George 
H. Butler, M. D. ; librarian, Gerrit H. 
Van Wagenen; registrar of pedigrees, 
J. C. Pumpelly. Mr. Philip R. Voor- 
hees of New York read a paper on 
“New Jersey’s Revolutionary Flotilla- 
men in New York’s Waters,” recounting 
the exploits of Colonels Elias Dayton and 
William Alexander (Lord Stirling) and 
Captain Adam Huyier and their men, in 
cutting out and capturing armed vessels 
and storeships from under the guns of 
the enemy’s fleet and batteries ; also con- 
taining an account of similar exploits by 
Colonel William Crane, among them his 
captures of the armed ship Zag/e and 
armed storeship, sloop Katy, lying within 
pistol shot of the Battery. The ad- 
dress was received with a cordial vote 
of thanks. William Rhinelander, Judge 
Horace Russell, Captain Richard Henry 
Greene, and others were elected resident 
members, and the Comte de Paris an 
honorary member. It was reported that 
two hundred and forty-three volumes 
had been added to the library during 
the past year. 
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POLITICAL AMERICANISMS. A glossary 
of terms and phrases currentat different periods 
in American politics. By CHARLES LEDYARD 
NorTON. 16mo, pp. 134. New York and 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


A reduced but expressive copy of the real orig- 
inal ‘‘ Gerrymander ” on the cover of this attrac- 
tive little volume is no misleading hint at the con- 


tents. Our readers will recall the publication : 


in our columns of Colonel Norton’s Political 
Americanisms as at first prepared by him. The 
articles formed a series that ran through several 
successive numbers of the A/agazine of Ameri- 
can //istory, and attracted wide attention and 
correspondence. They received the compli- 
ment of a long notice in the London Saturday 
Review, and were extensively pirated on both 
sides the Atlantic. The idea of making a dic- 
tionary exclusively of political slang was new, 
and involved a great deal of exploration where 
there were no guide-posts. The present volume 
does not by any means exhaust the field. No 
one who is at all familiar with politics can read 
it without finding suggestions of long-forgotten 
words and phrases, and it is té6 be hoped that 
future editions will preserve for ready reference 
the many odd and witty sayings that attain at 
least a passing popularity in every political 
campaign. 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA. From the earliest to the latest 
times. By WILLIAM ECHARD GOLDEN, A.M. 
I2mo, pp. 227. New York: Welch, Fraker 
& Co. 

Many a reader of the English dramatists will 
thank Mr. Golden for this concise treatment of 
a subject that might fill a dozen quartos in the 
hands of a verbose writer. The average news- 
paper reader generally knows that there was 
such a dramatist as Shakespeare, possibly he 
may have known of Ben Jonson; but of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Heywood, Massinger, Ford, 
Congreve, and scores of others, the chances are 
he never has heard, though the names of most of 
them have long been carved in the dusky niches 
of Westminster Abbey. The volumes are ar- 
ranged in the form of six lectures, treating suc- 
cessively of the era of magic or passion plays ; 
of Shakespeare’s predecessors; of the great 
dramatist himself ; of Ben Jonson and his fel- 
lows ; and of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. ©The last chapter touches somewhat ten- 
derly upon more recent dramas and dramatists, 
and contains a deal of trustworthy information 
that one cannot readily find elsewhere. 





RACES AND PEOPLES. Lectures on the 
Science of Ethnography. By DANIEL G, 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. tI2mo, pp. 313. 
New York: N. D..C. Hodges. 18g0. 


The lectures which appear in this volume 
were delivered at the Academy of Science in 
Philadelphia, in the early months of the year 
1890. Dr: Brinton has wisely gathered them 
into compact form for a wider audience. He 
aims to present the results of the latest and 
most accurate researches on the subjects treated, 
and has added references in foot-notes to a 
number of works and articles, which will enable 
the student to pursue his readings on any point 
in which he may be interested. There are 
many problems discussed in a clear and able 
manner, and the book will be found an exceed- 
ingly important contribution to the literature of 
science, 





THE CANADIANS OF OLD. An Histori- 
cal Romance. By PHILIPPE AUBERT DE 
Gaspé, Translated by Charles G. D. Roberts. 
12mo, pp. 287. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1890. ‘i 
The scene of this historical romance is laid in 

the eighteenth century, and gives many pictu- 
resque phases of life in the seigniories of Quebec. 
The style is quaint and unhurried, as if the 
product of perfect leisure. The narrative is 
direct and to the point, and yet digresses into 
delightful cross-channels of highly colored local 
tradition; it pictures the French Canadian people 
as they were in their early days, and throws 
a strong side-light upon the motives and aspira- 
tions of the race. Ina literary point of view it is 
one of the best works of its character so far pro- 
duced in French Canada. It gathers up and pre- 
serves in permanent form the songs and legends, 
the characteristic customs, the phases of thought 
and feeling, the very local and personal aroma 
of a rapidly changing civilization. 





THE PRELUDE TO MODERN HISTORY. 
Being a brief sketch of the World’s History 
from the third to the ninth century. By J. 
E. Symes, M. A. 16mo, pp. 139. Riving- 
tons, London (now Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York). 

It is interesting to know that the publishers of 
this useful treatise can point to an honorable 
business record, older and longer than that of 
any other English publishing house. The 
Longmans, under their own style and title, 
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date far backward and are the lawful and tradi- 
tional heirs of the Rivingtons, whose ‘‘ booke 
shop” antedated theirs by near a generation. 
Professor Symes’s work deals with the historical 
period that is rarely included in any educational 
curriculum ; namely, the decline of Rome, the 
rise of Christianity, and the beginnings of mod- 
ern Europe. There are, of course, abundant 
sources of information regarding these periods 
in the larger works of Gibbon and his suc- 
cessors, and to them the present author ac- 
knowledges his obligations. His special task 
has been to bring the more important facts 
within reach of the average student in a con- 
densed form. The fourteen chapters average 
about ten pages each and are models of con- 
densed writing, and each is followed by a sum- 
mary still further condensed, which acmirably 
serves the purpose of review, and when used as 
a class-book must prove very useful to the in- 
structor. At the end of the volume are five 
maps, showing the changes in the geography of 
Europe during the period under consideration. 





THE STORY OF MY HOUSE. By Grorce 
ELLWANGER, author of ‘‘The Garden’s 
Story.” 1r8mo, pp. 286. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Something in the line of Ik Marvel’s Rev- 
erties of a Bachelor, and Frederick Saunders’s 
Salad for the Solitary, is this dainty volume, 
with its frontispiece etched by S. L. Smith, 
and its fourteen essays on the varied phases 
of an ideal home life. There is withal much 
that is practical mingled with the author’s 
excursions into the realm of fancy. ‘‘If you 
leave the house to the architect, he builds mere- 
ly for himself—he builds his house, not yours.” 
“‘One must build at least thrice to obtain 
the perfected dwelling.” “To the most of man- 
kind a single venture is sufficient: only archi- 
tects build more than once for a pastime.” Such 
are some of the excellent hints which the reader 
finds in perusing chapters that upon the whole 
are glimpses into dreamland. The title ‘‘ Old 
Oriental Masters,” for instance, covers a great 
deal of solid information about the manage- 
ment of floors, and the selection and beauties of 
Turkish, Persian, and other products of eastern 
looms. But why, O dearest author, do you mis- 
quote Dr. Holmes, on page 33,in order that one 
of his choicest verses may fit a prayer rug? It 
is very easy to misquote, however—we all do it 
sometimes; and in view of the many other apt 
and correct quotations in the volume, we may 
cheerfully forgive this one slip. 





SKETCH OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By GREEN- 


BOOK NOTICES 


OUGH WHITE, A.M. 16mo, pp. 66. Bos- 

ton : Ginn & Company. £891. 

The author of this treatise tells us in his 
preface that it is an endeavor to prove the inde- 
pendent and organic development of Américan 
literature. He says he has often heard persens 
“* otherwise well informed, speak apologetically, 
even contemptuously, of their country’s litera- 
ture, as a mere pallid reflection of literary fash- 
ions beyond the Atlantic.’’ He then proceeds 
to explain the origin of this misconception, and 
declares that ‘‘our literature has really devel- 
oped with admirable freedom, energy, and com- 
pleteness. It has not been dwarfed by those 
influences, nor have its epochs been cut short by 
those political and international complications 
that have so often thwarted mental progress in 
other lands. It shows the natural unfolding of 
intellect freed from old-world ttammels, yet 
limited by the necessities of practical life.” 
The aim of the study is evidently to show the 
intimate connection between our country’s lit- 
erature and history, and the necessity of a 
knowledge of each in order to interpret the 
other. The author makes no attempt to give 
details concerning the lives of American au- 
thors, but devotes his work to discovering their 
position in our general literary history. 





MURVALE EASTMAN, Christian Social- 
ist. A novel. By ALBION W. TourG&E. 
I2mo, pp. 545.. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hurlbert. 1891. 

This book is full of incident and felicitous 
interchange of thought and opinion in conver- 
sation, while borne along naturally on the mov- 
ing current of the story is a powerful discussion 
of Christianity and its relations to the turbulent 
questionings of the time, such as wealth, capi- 
tal, labor, speculation, etc. On the background 
of fact the author has aimed to trace certain 
characters, and point out a way for improving 
social and individual conditions; but he pre- 
scribes no panacea for all evils, demands no 
tearing down for reconstruction. The people 
of the novel are chosen to represent genuine 
types—yet, like many of Tourgée’s characters, 
they are peculiar enough to pique curiosity, and 
hold attention while they disentangle them- 
selves from their complicated ‘‘ situations.” 
The chief interest centres about Murvale East- 
man himself, who is a manly, generous-hearted, 
resolute young minister of ‘‘ The Church of the 
Golden Lilies.” He studies the labor problem 
by driving a horse-car and living with the men, 
going through a strike and a riot, and who final- 
ly gets the church in commotion by applying 
the words of Jesus and Paul to every-day life 
and church work. The story is a thrilling one, 
abounding in love scenes and romantic episodes. 
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